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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  the  . 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents, 

_f i.elLd_sJia_ti_s t_icianSj.  and  c.qoper  a t^ng  State  agencies^"   

!  YIELD  PER  ACRE  7  _T0TAL_ PRODUCT J. ON  JlN  THOUSANDS 

'Preliminary  Average  5       ,QP<3  'Preliminary 


CROP 


Average 


1942-51    '        1952 '     1953  l/     ;  1942- -51 


1953  1/ 


Corn,  all , , . , ,bu. 
Wheat,  all0..,  " 

'  Winter   11 

All  spring. . «  " 

Durum   " 

Other  spring  " 

Oats   " 

Barley  " 

Rye   " 

Flaxseed, .  , . ,  11 
Rice, ,100  lbcbag 
Sorghum  grain ,bu. 
Cotton , .  „  „ .  bale 

Hay.  all  ton 

Hay,  wild. ,  e . ,  " ■ 
Hay,  alfalfa..,  " 
Hay,  clover  and 
timothy  3/,..  " 
Hayt  lespedeza  " 
Beans,  dry  edible 

100  lb, bag 
Peas,  dry  field" 
Soyb eans 

for  beans o.0bu. 
Peanuts  4/ . . .lb, 
Potatoes. o , , ,bu0 
Sweetpo tatoes  " 
Tobacco. . . , . -lbc 
Sugarcane  for 

sugar&seed0  0 ton 
Sugar  beets.,  11 
Hops .  .  , .  ,  a  o  o  ,.lb0 
Pas  f.ur  e ,  j.^.jgct^ 


35„2. 

17.1 

17,6 

15  „  8 
14c8 

16  o0 
33  0  5 
25,1 
12,2 

9.3 
2/2.127 
18,4 
2/271*4 
U37 
c88 
2,21 


40 
07 


2/1.007 
2/1 c 264 

19e7 
714 
'191,2 

93,5 
1 , 158 


19,9 
1304 
1,327 
77 


40o6 
1803 
2CC9 
11,  8 

9(9 
12,0 
32:8 
2705 
11.5 

9,4 
2/2,456 
16e4 
2/28207 
lt40 

075| 
2C23 

1046 
.91 

2/1,319 
2/1.237 

20,7 
928 
248  „  6 

86,8 
1.272 


5/ 


22D2 
150o 
1,600 
56 


39  ..4 
17.3 
19,1 
13,5 

6,7 
14*2 
30  a  6 
2801 
12,7 

8.,  9 
2/2 5 439 
17o0 
2/325.4 
1.41 

,86 
2017 

1,42 

,80 

2/1,246 
2/1,323 

17.6 
941 

247.0 
95,2 
1,236 

21.7 
15.9 
1.470 

52 


5/ 


3,03S;380 
1, 088 : 548 

797,237 

291,311 
37,360 

253 . £52 
1, 324,614 

295,299 
25,837 
38,312 
35,120 

137,253 
12.215 

102&296 
12  . 627 
35 , 252 


31 , 024 
7:110 

17,876 
5,998 

219,596 
2. 062 f 522 

411.007 
54',  331 
1,948,844 

6,281 
10,027 
51,075 


3,306,735 
1,291,447 
1,052,801 
238,646 
21 , 363 
217,283 
1^268^280 
227,008 
15,910 
31  „  0.02 
480660 
83,316 
15 j 136 
1045 424 
10,935 
42,438 

31,755 
5,147 


16,777 
2,610 

291,682 
,354,010 

347 , 504 
28,292 
52540855 

7,599 
10t160 
61,263 


3,18^,430 
1,163,231 
878,331 
284.900 
13,424 
271,476 
1,205,106 
237 c 476 
17,452 
.  39,011 
52.628 
116,621 
15,093 
105,563 
12  j  477 
43,462 

30,2*9 

4,911 

17,557 
3,347 

252,276 
1,427,155 

370,856 
33,464 
2,045,875 

7,525 
11,557 
41,752 


2j estimates  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  fiaxeeed,  hay,  dry  field  peas,  and  hops" 
are  not  based  on  current  indications,  but  are  carried  forward  from  previous  reports, 
2/Pounds-    3/Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  bayc 
^/Picked  and  threshedc     5/Condition  November  lc 
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CROP 


-vpples ,  Com'l  ci  op  „  ,  <. .  t  r  „bu3 

P £3,1* S  <.  f  ■  •  r  •  •  »jpto9ik<eoQooc4 

Crrcip68  ...  .  .  rr«iii.tiie.«it«t«tOS 

Cherries  (12  States')  , . .  " 
Apricots  (  3  States") coin.  !! 
Cranberries  (5  States)  0  „ /obi. 
Pecans  „ .  ,  ..  , . ,  ,1b? 


2/ 

2/ 

8/ 

2/ 

?  / 


Average 
1942-51 

109,224 
67, 012 
30; 3 96 
2,874 
198 
226 
736 
125,513 


HfcOPUC'HGN  (IB  THCUSaI.DS) 
-  -  pr^v 


1952 

92 j 489. 
2/  52^560 
30,947 
3,173 
218 
1.77 
790 
147,945 


2/ 

ir'./ 


oar;, 
1933_ij[.  - 

94,064 
63 e 834 
23  B 135 
2;  749 
230 
214 
1,309 
134,962 


MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EG-G  PRODUCTION 


MILK 

EGGS 

MONTH 

Average 
L  _L9-42-~5l1  _  . 

!  1952 

'  1953 

Average 
_  — 1  w.42^  *5_i. — 

I  1952 

j  1953 

i  Million  pound  a 

Killicr- 

Sep  temper  e->.>os«o....>.<>  •  o  • 

9,185 

9,126^ 

9,219 

3,494  . 

4,081 

4,203 

October » t  *,i>  o  •  o  ••»•«.«  0  o  e 

8,555 

8,664 

8C779 

3,466 

4,371 

4,614 

Jane-Octc  Inol , ., ., , . ,  „  e  c 

101; 149 

98,837" 

1030152 

48,515 

51.499 

51,892 

1_/Esti  mates  for  peaches,  cherries,  and  apricots  are  not  based  on  current 
indications ,.  but  are  carried  forward  from  previous  reports. 

^./includes '  some  quantities  not  harvested,. 
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CROP 


_.J,CREAGE_(IN_TR0USj?l1TDS1  .  •  


Harves  ted 

•  .  *  For 

.     1953  . 

Average 

.1952  . 

!    .harvest,   .  : 

perceat 

1942-51 

i 

1953 

of  1252 

86 t 447 

81,359 

80 s 694 

99,2 

63^910 

70 , 585 

67,225 

4i:-,249 

50 , 348 

46,105 

91-6 

18,661 

20, '237 

21,120 

104.4 

3?579 

2,153 

1,999 

92,8 

16 ',082 

'18,084 

19 , 121 

105o7 

.39.503 

38,643 

39.433 

102,0 

11,831 

8,264 

8»455 

102,3 

2,108 

;  ..  .,1,385 

1,375 

99.3 

4,107  . 

3,309 

\  4,401 

133.0 

1,645 

1,972 

2,158 

109,4 

7 -.347 

5,089 

65848 

134e6 

31, 482 ; 

.  .25,664 

23,737 

92,5 

74,666 

.74,664 

.74,967 

100,4. 

14,.  380 

14,621 

'.'  14,440 

98.8 

15,925  ' 

19,024 

20,019 

105.2 

22.087  . : 

21,683 

21,276 

98ul 

6,629  . 

5,661 

6S125 

108.2 

1,791 

1,272 

.1,409 

110.8 

471 

211 

253  ' 

119,9 

11,114 

.  14,075 

T  A 

14  ,  <3oO 

1U1  0  0 

.2. .951 

1,459 

1,516 

,  103,9 

2,265  .. 

1,398  , 

1,502 

:    '  107,4 

583 

,  .  326 

352 

107,c9 

1,677 

|  1,773 

1.656 

316 

343 

'347 

'*  101.3 

.745 

..  ,665 

727  . 

,109,3 

,  265 

249 

258 

103u8 

38 

38  i 

28 

74  P 

Corn,  all  c . . . 

Wheat,  all  

Winter.  „  .  ,  

All  spring   I  

Durum,  

Other  spring...  , ... 

Oats*  

Barley  . . .  

Rye  .   .... 

Flaxseed  . . .   

Rice  I  7 

Sorghum  grain.  

Cotton.  , 

Hay,  all  

Hay ,  wild ,^ .................. , . 

Hay,  alfalfa.  ;.  ........ 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy  l/... 

Hay,  lespedeza  

Beans,  dry  edible,...,  

Peas,  dry  field  

Soybeans  for  beans  

Peanuts  2./ ,  , , » 

Potatoes   8  

Sweetpo  tatoes ^ ,  

Tobacco ,  ,  

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed. 

Sugar  beets  

Broomcorn ,.,  ,.,.«.... 

Hops.  ,  ., .  „ . 


f JL /Excludes  Sweetclover  and  lespedeza .  haye 
2 /Picked  and  threshed, 
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GEIISRAL  CROP  HZrCHT,  AS  Oi1  NOVEMBER  1,  1953 

Conditions  for  maturity  arid  harvest  of  lata*, Tro-'-iru-:  crops  v/ere  favorable  to 
ideal  during  October  and  the  to  ' a?.  e;---=c  ted -volume  of  crop  production  increased 
slightly.     It  remains  th±rdUlar;;est ,  nearly  up  to  the  1953  volume  but  '.-'ell  below 
that  for  1949.    The  conditions  vhich  favored  harvest,  however,  wore  unfavorable  for 
seeding  and  development  of  fall-. so "r.  grains,  until  good  rain.-  fell  in.  the  latter 
third  of  October.   

Corn  product  ion  is  now  estimated  at  3,180  million'  "Bushels;  "only  15  million  les 
than  on  October  1.     virtually  all  corn  matured  before  killing' frosts,  resulting  in 
practically  no  soft  or  irrma  ture  ears.     Corn  cured  rapidly  and  is 'generally  of  rood 
■  to  excellent  -aua.lt iy;  much -was  dry  enough  to  be  shelled' for  market  as  it  was  nicked. 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  machine  -nicking  in  some  fields  WAS  hampered  by  the  drones?  and 
brittleness.  of  the  stalks  and  ear  shames,  result  in?  ir,  much  dron^in*  of  *  ears.  Har- 
vesting nrogress,  however,  is  reported  much  more  rapid  than  usual.    Dropped  ears 
gleaned  or  salvaged  by  livestock  are  covered  in  the  vrodu  it  ion'  estimates* 

Harvest  of  soybeans  reached  its  peak  ir.  the  ftain  producing  area  in  early 
October  and  was  generally  about  completed  by  November  1.    57he ' outturn ' apnears  to 
■be  nearly  3  percent  smaller  than  forecast  a.  month  r  *o.    Sarli^r  prospects  '-ere  not 
■quite  maintained  for  dry  beans,  potatoes,  and  sweetpotatocs.    But  increases  from 
-earlier  forecasts  are  now  shown  for  rice,   sorghum  '^rain,  peanuts,  tobacco  r,nd  sugar 
beets.    Picking  of  cotton  progressed  rapidly  and  with  a  minimum  of  loss.  Lint 
•yields  are  considerably  higher  than  expected  earlier,  and  the  estimated  outturn 
increased  to  16.1  million  bales. 

With  most  changes  relatively  small,  and  with  the  •  ir.prdver.ents  ia.  crops  out- 
weighing the  losses  in  prospects,  the .  emected  all- crop 'volume  is  increased.  The 
•current  total  is  171  percent  of  the  1923-32  ha.se,  nearly  a  point  higher  than  on 
October  1,  a.nd  exceeded  only  by  the  132  percent  Jr.  1953  'and  the  record  135.5  per- 
cent In  1948,  '   

Relatively  high  yield's  per  acre  '-.'ere  produced* in  1953  for  v.ast  crops,  although 
only  cotton,  peanuts  and  sugar  beots  are  likely  to  set  r.ev  high  marks.    'Tor  barley, 
rice  and  dry  beans,  yields  this  year  are  second-hi -rhest  of  record.    Yields  ?-re 
higher  than  both  last  year  and  average  for  rye,  all. hay t  dry  n    f  pnd  swaetPotatoes. 
Based,  on  current  estimates  for  2"  major  crops,  the  composite  yield  index  is  152 
oercent  of  the  1923*32  base,  equalling  the  all-time  higl   mark  set  in  1948.  "Ail- 
eron" yields,  reported  as  of  November  1  by  crop  correspondents  and  s3  own  in  the  map 
on  page  5,  indicate  sections  with  extremely  poor  yields  surrounded  by  areas  with 
poor  to  fair  yields  in  the  droughty  sections — the  Southwest,  Missouri^ArkansaSi  and 
Virginia-Carolina  areas.    Elsewhere  yields  are  mostly  b  tisfactory  to  exec] lent. 

V.'inter  wheat  prospects ,  as  of  November  1,  v-ried  widely  by  areas,  hut  on  the 
whole  are  better  than  a  year  e  rlior.    October  rains  have  been  the  key  to  the 
situation,  which  at? the  start  of  the  month  was  generally  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  the  important  Croat  Plains  area,  prospects  var.~r  fr^:.i  excellent  °nd  the  best  in 
years  in  the  Texas  wheat  area,  to  favorable  with  good  "rrovth  in  Chlahcma,  mostly 
satisfactory  and  better  than  a.  ye-r  a-ro  in  Kansas,  Colorado  and,  New  liexlco  and 
mostly  "ood  in  Nebraska,    Pasted  in  wheat  germinated  and  stones  irmrovod  after 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Nov.  I,  1953 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  t-;:;|  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80         Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  KXKi  Very  poor 
35  to  50  BH  Severe  drought 
Under  35  H  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Nov.  I,  1952 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  [■;■;  ;j  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  E23  Poor  to  (air 
50  to  65  Q9  v«fy  P°or 
35  to  50  QS  Severe  drought 
Under  35  1  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERT  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGR'IGUt  T  U  R  E 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. , 
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October  rains.     In  most  of  the  North  Centra]  area,  seeding  was  delayed  by  dry  soils, 
germination  and  growth  was  slow,  but  rains  late  in  October  were  beneficial  and  the 
condition  of  fall-sown  grains  improved.    Progress  of  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  satisfactory  to.  good.     In  the  South,  some  early-sown  grains  have  been  damaged  by 
dry  weather,  but  there  is  .still  time  to  plant  wheat.,    One  result  of  the  dry  fields 
in  early  October  may  be  a  reduction  in  acreage  below  -that  intended,,    Rains  continue 
ing  into  November  and  the  snowfall  in  the  5ast  ar*e  certain  to  benefit  fall-sown 
crops  further 6 

Seldom  has  weather  been  more  favorable  in  the  fall  for  maturing  late  portions 
of  grains  and  for  harvesting  them, •  •  Harvo'st  of  wheat,-  oats,  barley  and  'rye  was  com~ 
pleted  in  good  season,  and  for  rice,  buckwheat,  corn  and"  sorghum  grain0  it  is  well 
advanced  for  this  date.    For  these  8  grai/.s,  the  total  outturn  is  expected  to  exaeed 
155  million  tons,  which  was  topped'  in  4  of  the'  last  7  years-,  but  in  no  year  nrior  to 
1946.     Of  this  total,  food  grains  account  for  over  38-  million  tons ,  which  is  lens 
than  in  1952,  but  more  than  in  1949~1951„     The  feed  grain  portion  of  117  million 
1  tons  has  been  exceeded  6  tin.es  in  History.,'-  5  times  by-  tonnages'  ranging  from  120  to 
!  123  million  tons  and  by  the  record  135  million  tons  in  1948 „     The  current  feed  grain 
'  tptal  is  smaller  than  on  October  1,  because  of  the  decline  in  the  corn*  crop,'  which 
more  than  offset  a  slight  increase  .to  117  million  bushels  in  the  sorghum  grain  crop. 

Soybean  yields  were  more  seriously  affected  by  dry  summer  and  fall  weather  than 
appeared  earlier,  they  were  also  lowered  by  harvesting  losses.    Production  o?  252 
million  bushels  is  now  estimated8Deven  million  bushels  less  than  on-  October  1<.  'fith 
most  of  the  sugar  beets  dug,  a  record  yield  of  15c9;  tons  per  acre  and  slightly  more 
tonnage  is  reported  than  on  October  19    Potato  yields  declined  in  Maine  and  the 
East,  more  than  offsetting  improvement  in  the  Vest,  and  estimated  production  dropped 
to    371  million  bushels,  nearly  1  percent  below  the  October  1' forecast.    While  more 
than  in  1952,  this  outturn  is  well  below  average.    Sweetpotato-  outturns  are  slightly 
less,  than  expected,  but.  larger  than  in  19520     The  production  of  17.6  million  bags  of 
dry  beans  is  almost  up  to  the  October  1  forecast  and  near  average.    Sugarcane  yields 
did  not  change  and  an  above  average  crop  is  in  prospect*    Peanut  prospects  improved 
in  both  the  Virginia  and  the  Southwea tern  arnas,'  but  with  the  small  acreage,  the 
total  crop  is  only  about  two— thirds  average.    Outturns  of  flue—cured  tobacco 
exceeded  earlier  expectations ,  with  other  types  holding  clote  to  last  month's  fore- 
casts,.    The  expectod  2.046  million  pounds  of  all  Aobacco  is  about  5  percent  above 
average,  but  9  percent  less  than  in  1952„ 

Total  hay  and  forage  supplies,  although  adequate,  are  below  average  and  not 
well  distributed  according  to  feeding  needs.    Severe  shortages  are  reported  in 
large  areas  in  Missouri,  Arkansas.  Kansas,  western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  apd  also  in 
more  limited  areas  in  Virginia,  iiorth  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Some  of.  these  deficit  sections  were  also  snort  on. feed  last  year.    During  the  past 
month,  the  Government  drought  relief  feed  program  was;  extended  to  help  reduce  the 
cost  of  shipping  hay  from  surplus  areas  into  over  400  designated  drought  counties. 
Surpluses  exist  in  iiorth  Central's tates  from  heavy  crops  of  clover-timothy t 
alfalfa  and  wild  hay*    Pacific  Coast  States  also  have  generous  supplies c     The  over- 
all supply  appraisal  is  based  largely  on  farmers'  l.ovember  1  reports  covering  all 
kinds  of  forage.     In  addition  to  hay  and  silage,  the  reports  consider  grazing 
from  pastures,  grain  stubble  and  meadows,  straw  from  threshed  grains,  beans,  and 
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seed  crops,  also  such  feeds  as  beet  pulp  and   tcps,  root  crops  and  the  like.  Pas- 
turd  shortage  has  "been  3'.rious  since  mi dsumm:  r  ovi.r  mucn  of  ti  <  country,  forcing 
heavy  early  feeding  of  hay  and  silage.    Fall  rains  were  generally  too  little  or 
too  late  to  revive  postures  enough  to  furnish  crazing.     Posture  condition  on 
November  1,  at  52  percent,  is  the  lowest  for  the  month  in  the  20  years  of  record 
-beginning  in  1934,  when  the  previous  low  record  was  sttc    Pastures  improved  during 
'the  past  month  in  some  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas;  rains  also  stepped  up  wheat 
pasture  there  and  in  Kansas,     The  Pacific  States  have  fair  to  good  grazing.  In 
most  other  States,  pastures  deteriorated  further  during  the  month,     Western  range 
grazing  is  relatively  poor,  but  better  than  on  November  1,  1952.    Range  feed  i3 
good  in  most  of  the  northern  area  from  the  Dakotas  to  the  Pacific,  but  becomes  pro- 
gressively poorer  to  the  southward. 

Deciduous  fruit  production  in  1953  was  3  percent  less. 'than  a  year  earlier  and 
7  percent  below  average.    Smaller  production  Of  grapes  and  pears  accounts  for 
most  of  the  decline  from  a  year  .ago".     The  1953  production  of  each  major  deciduous 
fruit  was  below  average,  but  not  far  belPw  except  in  the  ease  of  apples*  Sizes 
of  apples  were  limited  by  the  drought  and  the  outturn  was  only  2  percent  larger 
■than  the  short  1952  crop.     I'he  peach  crop  was  below,  average,;., but  2  percent  above 
1952.     Orape  production  was  below  average  and  last  year,     About  6  percent  less 
tree  nuts  were  produced  than  in  1952*  but  10  percent  nor.;  tnr-.n  averag  .     A  decline 
of  about  5  percent  occurred  during  October,  as  smaller  outturns  of  walnuts  and 
almonds  we're  harvested  tnan  were  expected  a  month  earlier,     Pa.   almond  crop  was 
about  average,  while  the  walnut  and  filbert*  crops  were  below  last  year  "i  i  average* 
But  a  record  large  pecan  crop  is  bring  harvested.    Harvesting  of  citrus  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  with  good  crops  of  oranges,  tangerines  and  grapefruit  in 
prospect  for  Florida.    Prospects  for  citrus  in  Texas  are  for  larger  crops  tnan  was 
harvested'  last  year,  but  much  below  the  production  b<  for.   the,  freezes.  Production 
of  navel  oranges,  in  California  and  Arizona  combined,  is  bi low  last  year  and  aver- 
age.   The- 1953-5^  lemon  crop  in  California  is  <  xpecttd  to  be  9  percent  above  the 
1952-53  crop  and  2  percent  above,  averag-. 

Production  of  alfalfa  seed  this  year,  second  largest  of  record,  was  forecast 
in  mid-October  at  1^0,640,000  pounds  of  clean  seed.    This  is  22  p<.rc-:nt  smaller 
'tnan  the  record  1952  crop  but  71  percent  above  the  1942-51  •  average*  California, 
where  nearly  a  third  of  t'he  1953  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  wan  produced,  and  Wisconsin 
are  the  only  States  with  a  l^rgt.r  indicated  production  this  year  than  last. 
Currently  the  supply  of  alfalfa  seed  for  the  1953-5^  planting  season,  including 
estimated  production  this  year  and  carry-ov«.r,  is  5  percent  hrar  than  in  1952 
and  2  l/J  times  the  lo-year  average.     This  year's  crop  of  Sudangrass  seed  is  indi- 
cated to  be  the  largest  in  9  years.    It  is  estimated. at  52*921,000  pounds,  69  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1952  and  41  percent  above  average*    Phe  current  supply  of 
Suiangrass  seed  for  the  1953-54  planting  season  is  51  j  .rcent  larger  than  last  year 
and  3  percent  abovi   average,     Phe  estimated  1953  production  of  25  grass  'nd  legume 
deeds,  excluding  lespedeza  seed  for  which  no  production  forecast  has  yet  been  made, 
totals  669.1  million  pounds,  21  percent  less  zr.fn  last  y  ar,  but  only  4  ptro.  nt  be- 
low the  1942-51  average  . 

.Commercial  vegetable  crops  for,  fresh  market  this  fail  will  supply  2  percent 
less  tonnage  tnan  last  fail,  but  slightly  •.•ore  than  th..  average  for  the  season*  Pro 
duct  ion  is  larger  th«--n  last  year  for  fall  snap  be  --ns,  bruestls  sprouts,  cabbage 
and  sweet  corn,  but  smaller  for  fail  broccoli,  c arrets,  cauliflower,  celery,  eggr 
plrmt,  lottuce,  green  peas,  green  peppers,  Spinach  pnd  tom-toea.     -h«.  totvl  prcduc^ 
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tion — 10,2  million  tons— for  fresh  market  in  ajLl  seasons  of  1953  is  5  percent 
larger  'than  'either  the  1952  tonnage  or  average.    For  processing,  'estimates  for 
10  vegetables  represent lag  about  97  percent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  11  covered  by 
,  estimates^  indicate'  a  total  of  -  nearly. .6  ^million  tons,  a  half-million  tons  less 
than  in  1952,  but  about  a  half-million  aboye : average.     Cucumbers  for  pickling  and 
green  lima  beans  for  canning  and  freezing  reached  record  production;  all  but  sweet 
corn,  spinach  and  tomatoes  exceeded  1952  outturns.    Only  beets  for  canning,  fall 
crop  spinach,  and  tomatoes  for  processing  are  below  average, 

•  Milk-  production  was  at  a  record  level  for  October  ,  1  percent  more  than  in 
October  19.52.     The  seasonal  decline  was  less  than  average,  as  favorable  fall 
weather,  and  liberal  supplemental  feeding-  more  than  compensated  for  a  shortage 
of  late  pasture  feed,;    Production  per  cow  'in  "herds  on  November  1  was  highest  of 
record,  with  a  .relatively,  low  percentage  being  milked.    Farm  poultry  flocks  also 
set  a  new  egg  production,  record  for -"October; '  6 -percent  more  tnan  in  1952  and  a 
third  above  average  for  the  month „  •'  The  output  per.  layer  reached  a  new.  high  'for 
■  October hand  >he  laying ^f locks  totaled  1' percent- more  hens  than  either  la.st  October 
or  the  average ,    Potential  layers,  while' slightly  more  numerous  than  a  year  ago, 
totaled  10  percent  below  average.    With  the  cost  of  farm  poultry  rations  sharply 
less  than  last  October,  all  poultry-feed  price  relationships  were  more  favorable 
to  "producers 1  than  a  year  ago, 

C 0217;  .  Production  of  corn  for  all  purposes  a.s  of  November  1  is  estimated  at  3,180 
million  bushels,  a  : drop 'of  : only  16-  million  bushels  or  orie-half  of  one  per- 
cent from  "expectations  a  month  ago.     This  production  is  4  percent  below  last  year's 
crop  but  it  is  5  percent  larger  than  the  10~ye.?r  average,  "  Yield  per  acre  is  now 
indicated  at  39*4  bushels,  1,2  bushels  lower  than  last  year's  yield,  but  4*2 
bushels ,-above  average..    Production  of  corn  for  grain  this  year  is  estimated  at 
2,350  million  bushels,  about  5  percent'  less  than  last:  year's  3,002  million  bushels 
'for  grain..    ..        ...  *•  ....  ■    .  , 

Harvest  of  the'  Nation' s  corn  crop  progressed  under  unusually  favorable  weather 
conditions  during  October.     While  conditions  were  mostly  ideal  for  maturing  and 
drying  the  crop,  it  was  somewhat  too.  dry  for  efficient  operation  of  mechanical 
pickers.    Dry  stalks  caused  pickers  to  clog  frequently "and  many  ears  fell  to  the 
ground.    Quality,  of  the  crop  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  is  excellent  and  moisture 
content  is  low  enough  Ten- rally  to  insure  safe  storage.    However,  some  light  and 
chaffy  corn  is  reported  on  late  crops  in  the  drier-areas  of  the  Belt  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country.'   By  November  1  harvesting  was  80  to  90  percent  complete  in  the 
Corn  Belt,    Some  increase  in  both  permanent  and  temporary  storage  capacity  is 
being  provided  by  farmers  to  take  c-nro  of  the  new  crop. 

The  12  North  Central  States  with  a  production  of  2,568  million  bushels  have 
pbo-ut"*Sl  percent  of  the  ITation' s  cron  of  corn  for  all  purposes.     Yields  in  all  of 
these  States  are  •  above  .average  except  in 'Missouri,'  Kansas,  and  2Tebraska,  where 
droughty  conditions  prevailed  throughout  a -'large  part  of  the  growing  season. 
Despite  these  unfavorable  conditions,  November  1  yields  in  these  three  States  are 
1  to  It  bushels  better  than  expected  a  month  ago,    Wisconsin  is  the  only  other 
•  •  Uorth.  Central  State  showing  an  incrc  sc ,     However ,  the  increases- were  more  than 
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offset  by  lower  yields  in  Minnesota,,  Iowa8  and  South  Dakota0  causing  the  yield  for 
the  area  a9  a  whole  to  drop  0.3  bushe]     from  the  October  I  forecasts  Moisture 
content  of  the  crop  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  is  near^record  lov/j,  with  averages 
ranging : from  15  to  18  percent.     Harvesting  losses  were  heavy  in  so;ne  areas  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  as  stalks  and  ear  shanks  v:ere  too  brittle  for  mechan- 
ical pickers  to  perform  with  optimum  efficiency.    By  November  10  salvaging  of  these 
losses  by  hand  gleaning  and  by  grazing  v/ith  livestock  was  in  progress  in  all  areas* 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States^  the  November  1  yield  is  5  bushels  below  last 
year8.due  largely  to  sharply  smaller  crops  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     The  corn 
crop  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  poorest  in  years0  and  much  of  the  acreage  intended  for 
grain. was  finally  harvested  for  silage*    Partly  offsetting  the  smaller  crop  in  the 
Northeast  are  the  larger  crops  elsewhere  in  the  Southeast  and  South*     In  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States 9  the  crop  is  considerably  better  than 
last  yearc     Yields  were  abox-e  those  of  last  year  in  ail  States  of  :;he?>e  groups 
except  the .  Virginias  and  Texas.     In  the  Western  States^  Montana  had  one  of  the 
best  crops  in  years „  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  crop  reaching  maturity 
than  usual,,    For  the  Western  area3  the  November  1  yield  is  above  both  la6t  year 
and  the  10-year  average. 

SOYBEANS:    November  1  indications  point  to  a  soybean  crop  of  252  million  bushels, 

almost  3  percent  less  than  was  indicated  on  October  1.     The  current 
estimate  is  13.5  percent  below  the  292  million  bushels  produced  last  year  and 
•the  lowest  since  1949c     The  U.  St.  average  yield  of  17,6  bushels  is  the  third 
lowest  since  1936  and  compares  with  20„7  in  1952  and  the  10-year  average  of  19.7 
bushels  per  acreD 

Dry  summer  and  fall  weather  seriously  damaged  the  soybean  crop  over  much  of 
the  main  producing  area„    Final  yields  failed  to  turn  out  as  well  as  expected  in 
some  areas  due  largely  to  extremely  small  beans  in  the  podsfl  low  moisture  content 
of  beans  'and  shattering,  which  caused  heavy  harvesting  losses.    Weather  permitted 
rapid  combining  and  the  crop  in  the  main  producing  areas  was  practically  all 
harvested  by  November  lu     In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  considerable  quantities 
remain  to  be  harvested  but  combining  is  earlier  than  usual, 

The  North  Central  States  indicate  a  further  reduction  from  last  month,  The 
sharpest  reductions  came  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  where  the  late  harvested  beans  were 
more  seriously  affected  by  the.  dry  weather  than  expected  earlier.    A  slight  re- 
duction from  last  month  was  also  reported  in  Illinois  and  Iov/o.     Minnesota  had 
the  most  favorable  season  of  any  major  soybean  State  and  the  record  yields  reported 
last  month  were  maintained. 

Little  change  in  prospects  v/ere  re-ported  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  A 
decrease  in  Virginia  was  partially  offset  by  slight  increases  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,    No  change  in  yields  v/ere  indicated  in  the  other  producing  States, 
In  the  ^outh  Central  Statest.  the  area  hardest  hit  by  the  drought,  production 
prospects  continued  to  decline^,    Ar  :ansass  the  heaviest  producing  State  of  the 
area,,  indicates  another  drop  in  yield  from  a  month  ago.     T0tal  production  in 
the  South  Central  States  is  indicated  at  only  18  million  bushels  compared  vith 
nearly  29  million  buaheio  in  1952, 
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SOEGHUI-i  G3AI.'>.    Production  of  sorghum  grain  is  now  estimated  at  116.6  million 

"bushels.     This  is  almost  two-f  if.fi  v.;  1-  rger  than  the  very  small 
crop  of  83,3  million  bushels  harvested  in  1952,  but  otherwise  the  .smallest  crop 
since  1947.     The  10-year  average  is  137  3  million  bushels.     The  indicated  yield  of 
17.0  bushels  per  acre  compares  with  16.4  bushels  in    1952  and  the  10-year  average  of 
18.4 -bushels: .    The  combined  production  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  indicated  -at 
103,4  million  bushels,  accounts  for  about  88  percent  of  the  nation's  prospective 
sorghum  -rain  .crop,-, 

•  Continued  favorable  weather  during  October  helped  sorghums  to  reach  maturity 
and  although  much  of  the  crop  was  ulanted  late,  it  e sealed  serious  frost  damage  in 
most  areas.    Harvest  advanced  rapidly  during  the  month  under  favorable  conditions. 
Hi  ~..er  yields  than  expected  earlier  are  reported  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Arizona,.  New  -^xico,  California  and  some  of  the  minor  -producing  States*     In  Kansas, 
despite  the  unfavorable  planting  and  growing  sea.son,  harvesting  was  reported  to  be 
nearly  three-fourths  complete  by  November  1,  compared  with  90  percent  complete  on 
this  date  last  year.    Prospective  production  remained  unchanged  from  a  monbh  ago  in 
Texas,  .Oklahoma  and  Colorado » 

PEANUTS:    The  1953  crop  of  peanuts  from  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  is 

estimated  at  1,48?  million  pounds.     This  is  two  percent  over  the  October  1 
forecast'  and  five  percent  greater  than  Inst  year ' s  production,  but  only  69  percent 
of  the  1943-51  average.     Improved  prospects  in  both  the  Virginia  and  Southwestern 
areas  were  responsible  for  the  increase  this  month. 

In  the  Virginia- Carolina  area,  rains  the  end  of  September  followed  by  mild 
weather  caused  a  delay  in  digging  and  resulted  in  better  maturity  of  the  crop*  Har- 
vesting of  the  crop  is  virtually  complete  in  this-  area  and  threshing  operations  are 
getting  well  underway. 

In  the  Southea st em  area,  damage  from  the  hurricane  rains  of  September  24-26, 
has  turned  out  to  be  mostlv  in  quality  and  the  total  production  of  peanuts  is  about 
as  expected  earlier. 

In  the  Southwestern  area,  yields  in  northern  Texas. and  Oklahoma  are  turning 
out  even  better  than  earlier  expectations.     Sufficient  peanuts  have  been  dug  and 
threshed  in  this  area  to  enable  growers  to  more  adequately  appraise  their  yields, 
and  the  yield  for  Oklahoma  is  nov;  estimated  at  850  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with 
the  previous  record  yield  of  800  pounds  in  1926^ 

DRY  E£A17S?     Dry  bean  production  prospects  declined  slightly  .from  a  month  ago.  The 
1953  crop  is  indicated  at  17,557,000  bags  (100  pounds  un'cleaned  basis) 
down  about'  1  percent  from  the  October  1  forecast,  but  about  -5  percent  above  the 
1952  production.     T;  e  current,  .estimate  is  nearly  2  percent  below  the  10- year  average 
of  17,876,0C''»  bags.     An  average  yield  of  1,846  pounds  per  acre  (uncleaned  basis)  is 
indicated  on  November  1;  this  is  the  second  highest  of  record,  exceeded  only  by  the 
1,319  rounds  harvested  in  1952. 

In  the  Northeast  bean  area,  prospects  remained  the-same  as  a  month  a<ro  in  Mich- 
igan and  -iaine  but  declined  in  Nej  York,    Harvest,  in  Michigan  progressed  favorably 
under  much  better  than  usual  weather  conditions  and  was  mostly  completed  by  mid- 
October,    late  drought  caused  son-  damage  in  New  York  and  late  set  beans  did  not 
5rield  as  well  as  expected  earlier.     The  Northwest  bean  States  showed  some  improve- 
merit  over  October  1.     Nebraska,  Montana  and  Idaho  reported  yields  above  those  indi- 
cated a  month  aq-o.    Delayed  frost  and  an  unusually  favorable  harvesting  season 
enabled  late  planted  beans  to  mature  and  erpected  losses  of  the  late  set  beans  did 
not  occur,  yr 
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The  Southwest  (Pinto )  ■  area  j.  dicated  lower  yields  than  a  month  ago0  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  show- reduction a  from  October  1,    Dry  weather  and  early  frosts 
reduced  prospects  sharply  in  New  Mexico e     California  production  prospects  remain 
relatively  favorable  and  yield  indications  show  no  change  from  a  month  ago, 

RICE*     The  almost  ideal  harvesting  conditions  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana 

and  Texas  and  generally  favorable  harvest  conditions  in  California  have 
practically  assured  another  "bumper"  crop  of  rice„     The  current  estimate  of  52„6 
million  equivalent  100-pound  bags  is  about  3  percent  more  than  the  October  1  fore- 
cast,. 8  percent  more  than  the  48c7  million  bags  harvested  in  1952  and  50  percent 
more  than  the  10-year  average  of  3501  million  bags.     The  largest  crops  of  record 
are  eypectec.  in  each  of  the  producing  States  for  which  estimates  are  made,  except 
Louisiana,     Principally  due  to  lov/er  yields  per  acre,  the  crop  in  Louisiana  is  indi- 
cated about  2  percent  smaller  than  ^he  record  large  crop  harvested  last  year.  The 
United  States  yield,  indicated  at  39439  pounds  per  tijre.  compares  with  the  1952 
record  yield  of  2t468  pounds  and  the  10-year  average  of  2,127  pounds  per  acre© 

Production  in  the  Southern  rice  area  which  includes  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  is  placed  at  4003  million  bags,  compared  with  36c8  million  bags 
harvested  in  this  area  last  year..     In  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  conditions  during 
October  ivere  favorable  for  the  maturity  of  much  of  the  late  planted  rice.  Harvest 
in  these  States  advanced  rapidly  during  October  and  average  yields  per  acre  are  much 
higher  than  expected  earlier,,    Frosts  on  October  29-30  caused  some  damage  to  the 
very  late  rice,  but  this  damage  is  not  believed  to  be  serious  enough  to  materially 
affect  the  overall  production  in  these  States „     In  Louisiana  and  Texas,  generally 
good  quality  rice  crops  have  been  almost  completely  harvested  and  under  favorable 
conditions. 

In  California;  harvest  of  rice  started  about  two  weeks  late;  but  due  to  the 
favorable  weather  during  October f  almost  two-thirds  of  the  crop  nad  been  harvested 
by  November  1,    Although  the  rice  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality,  the  crop  never 
fully  recovered  from  early  season  setbacks  and  yields  per  acre  are  lower  than 
expected , 

COMMERCIAL  APPLE  CROP*     The  1953  commercial  apple  crop  is  placed  at  94 . 064,00© 

bushels  —  2  percent  above  the  1952  crop  but  14  percent 
belov;  average.     The  current  estimate  is  3  percent  below  last  month  thus  continuing 
the  decline  in  prospects  each  month  of  the  1955  season,     Drought  in  the  eastern  and 
central  States  and  a  relatively  short  growing  season  in  the  western  States  retarded 
sizing  of  fruit. 

The  western  crop  at  3?:505,000  bushels  is  3  percent  below  last  year  and  14 
percent  below  average.    Washington  is  harvesting  25^550,000  bushels  —  12  percent 
above  the  1952  crop  of  2297809000  bushels..    Weather  durin,;  October  was  considered 
almost  ideal  for  coloring  and  harvesting  of  the  crop0    Size  of  fruit  varies  consid- 
erably, but  on  the  whole  averages  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year,  particularly  in 
the  Winesap  variety.     In  Oregon,  prospocts  for  all  varieties  are  generally  belov/ 
last  year,    hewtowns  are  considerably  under  1952  while  a  relatively  small  decline  is 
indicated  for  the  Red  Delicious  crop-,     In  Calif orniaf  late  varieties  in  the  Sonoma 
area  are  holding  up  to  earlier  estimates  tut  those  in  the  'Vatsonville  locality  are 
falling  short0     In  Idaho(   color  and  quality  of  the  crop  are  considered  good  but 
there  is  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  small  apples,. 
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In  Eastern  States,  the  commercial  crop  :•  3  placed  at  33 ; 69 7 s 000  bushels  which 
is  slightly  below  the  1952  crop  of  38.. ''30  000  bushols  and  16  percent  under  average,, 
The  New  Yori:  and  New  England  crop  is  larger  than  the  generally  short  1952  crop. 
Production  in  the  Appalachian  area  is  considerably  "below  last  year  and  average, 
Drought  in  this  area  in  1958  materially  reduced  size  of  fruit.    Weather  conditions 
during  October  favored  harvest  ^hich  was  generally  completed  in  all  localities  by 
November  1.    In  New  England,  size,  color  and  quality  are  generally  good*  Production 
of  Mcintosh  is  above  average  while  the  Baldwin  crop  is  light.     In  New  York  the  crop 
has  sized  very  well  except  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  whore  late  varieties  failed 
to  size  as  well  a6  usual.    Quality  is  generally  good.     In  Pennsylvania  the  set  was 
light  and  fruit  was  generally  of  small  size.     The  quality,  however,  is  good.  In 
Virginia,  size  of  fruit  is  generally  small  as  the  result  of  continued  dry  weather 
during  the  summer  and  Iste  fall  months,.     Tn  West  Virginia,  processors  have  taken  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  crop  than  usual,. 

The  Central  States  are  harvesting  17,,8620000  bushels— -20  percent  above  last 
year  but  7  percent  below  average.    The  crop  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois 9  and  Wisconsin 
fell  below  earlier  expectations.    The  Michigan  crop  of  8,200£l000  bushels  is  about 
49  percent  above  the  short  1953  crop  and  16  percent,  above  average.    Harvest  in 
i.'ichigan  was  completed  by  November  1«    Sises  ran  below  average,,  especially  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  State  where-  it  was  very  dry.     In  Qhio9  weather  con- 
tinued dry  and  abnormally  hot  during  October  ard  as  a  result  sizing  of  the  late 
varieties  was  further  retarded  during  the  month.     In  Illinoisj  late  varieties  did 
not  size  well  due  to  lack  of  moisture, 

PEARS ;    The  1953  United  States  crop  is  estimated  at  29 „ 135  000  bushels-— 6  percent  . 

less  than  the  1952  crop  and  4  percent  less  than  average,    In  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  ^tatesc  the  Bartiett  crop  totaled  17,-495s000  bushels — 14  percent  belcw 
last  year  and  6  percent  below  average,    Pail  and  Winter  pears  in  these  States,  at 
7»200,000  bushels,,  were  16  percent  above  last  year  and  12  percent  above  average. 
Harvest  of  Bartletts  was  completed  in  September  and  late  varieties  were  all  picked 
by  November  1, 

In  California,  the  Hardy  crop  has  been  especially  heavy,  and  the  bulk  went  to  .. 
cannersc,    In  Washington,  both  2osc  and  D:AnJous  turned  out  better  in  the  Yakima 
area  than  expected  earlier  but  were  a  little  smaller  in  the  Wenatchee  area.  Quality 
was  generally  good.     In  the  Hood  iiiver  Valley  of  Oregon  and  the  Medfbrd  area,,  the 
Bosc  crop  exceeded  the  1952  out turn  bit  Anjous  fell  short  of  last  year.    The  New  York 
pear  crcp  was  above  last  year  but  below  average.     The  Michigan  crop  was  a  little 
above  1952  and  60  percent  larger  than  average,  . 

GgAPES :     The  1953  grape  crop  is  placed  at  2,743,700  tons,  13  percent  below  the  1952 
production  and  4  percent  below  average. 

The  production  in  California  and  Arizona  was  2,560,800  tons,  compared  with 
2,973.800  tons  produced  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  2,695,440.  These 
two  States,,  which  produce  all  of  the  European  type  grapes  in  tr_e  country 5  account 
for  about  93  percent  of  the  total  grape  production  this  year.    Production  in  the 
other  States,  mostly  the  Great  lakes  States  and  Washington!  was  .187,900  tons  this 
year. 

In  California,  grape  harvest  is  about  over.    A  few  Emperors  and  some  wire 
varieties  were  yet  to  be  harvested  on  November  1,     The  dry  October  was  favorable 
for  harvest*    Halsin  grapes  for  sun  drying  were  handled  without  weather  damage, 
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Tokay  grape  harvest  was  practically  completed  by  November  1,    A  heavy  harvest  of 
Hmporors  has  gone  mainly  to  cold  storage,    Deliveries  for  crushing  have  passed  the 
peak.    About  ^0  percent  of  txie  crop  this,  year  will  go  for  crushing,  about  the  same 
proportion  as  a  year  ago  but  less  than  tor  the  largo  1^51  cropa    Production  of  table 
varieties,  is  below  earlier  expect  at  ions, 

■  Production  in  the, Great  Lakes  States  was  132e10C  ton3e  slightly  less  than  the 
1952  crop  of  133t600  tons  but  above  the  10-year  average  of  119:5~J'-1  tens.    The  crop 
in  New  York  Was  harvested  under  generally  favorable  conditions*    Harvest  in  trie 
Ci.autauqua-Hrie  area  was  completed  by  the  end  of  0ctobere     In  tne  f  inger  Lakes  area 
and  Hudson  Valley  cry  weather  reduced  the  tonnage  below  earlier  espectation.  Quality 
of  the  crop  was  good0     In  the  Erie  Belt  of  Pennsylvania,  harvest  of  Concords  was 
completed  by  November  10    Generally f  there  were  plenty  of  buncnes  but  berries  were 
small«    Some  Catawba  grapes  are  yet  to  be  harvested.    Oene.rally  grapes  were  of  good 
quality  where  not  hit  by  hail  in 'June,    In  Ohio,  dry  hot  weather  reduced  sizing. 
Harvest 'was  over  abcuT.  mid-October «    Harvest  of  wicnigan's  1953  grape  crop  was 
completed  by  October  2h0     The  crop  was  of  excellent  quality  and  sugar  content  was 
good. 

The  product  ion  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  was  belov;  last  year  and  average  a3  a 
result  of  ti.'C  late  soring  freezes  and  dry  weather.    In  'rfashington,  the  October 
weather  was •generally  favorable  for  h&rveste 

CITRUS;    iCarly  and  mid-season  oranges  for  the  United  States  arc  forecast  at 

61.1  million  boxes — 2  percent  above  last  season  and  2]  percent  above  aver- 
ago,,    Florida  production  of  Temples  is  estimated  at  2  million  boxes,  and  production 
of  Florida's  other  early  and  mid-season  varieties  is  estimated  at  ^-.3  million  boxes. 
In  the  1952-53  season,  Florida  produced  1.7  million  boxes  of  Temples  and  ^0„6  million 
of  other  varieties,     In  California,  Navel  and  miscellaneous  oranges  are  forecast  at 
14. i;  million- boxes — 13  percent  less  tnan  last  season.    Valencia  oranges  in  Florida, 
Texas  and  Arizona  are  indicated  at  3^c9  million  boxes — 14*  percent  above  last  season. 
The  first  forecast  of  California  Valencias  will  be  released  December  10.  J-rapcfruit 
production  (exclusive  of  the  California  summer  cropj  is  forecast  at  42,8  million 
boxes — 1?  porcent' above  1952-53  but  1}  percent  below  average «    California  lemons  are 
indicated  at  13  million  boxes — 9  percent  above  the  1952-53  crop  and  2  percent  above 
average. 

Weather  in  Florida  during'  October  was  favorable  for  citrus  crops,  '  Rainfall 
has  been  plentiful  and  a  cool  period  in  late  October  hastened  coloring  of  fruit. 
Maturity  io  well  ahead  of  last  year*    Nearly  2.5  million  boxes  of  oranges  had 
been  utilized  by  November  1  compared  with  LI  million  last  season.     Processors  had 
taken  one  million' boxes  this  year  compared  with  260,000  boxes  last  season  to 
November  1„    Grapefruit  use  this  season  at  3*2  million  boxes  compares  with  2,2  million 
a  year  earlier^     Processors  used  0C8  million  tnis  senson  and  O.-j  million  last  season. 

In  Tpxa3:  conditions  continued  favorable  for  c:tru<3  during  0ctobert  Additional 
rains  were  received  and  water  for  irrigation  i3  plentiful.    Fruit  has  continued 
to  size  well  and  tree3  are  putting  out  new  growthc     Harvest  of  oranges  had  become 
general  by  mid-OctoVr.    A  li^ht  harvest  of  grapefruit  started  early  in  Cctob-.-r  but 
a  large  part  of  tuis  crop  will  not  be  harvested  until  after  mid-November. 
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Arizona  prospects  are  fairly  favorable  and  production  is  forecast  above  last 
season  and  above  average  for  both  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

Growing  conditions  in  California  have  been  generally  favorable  for  citrus  crops. 
Harvest  of  Slave  1  oranges  will  start  in  November  and  desert  grapefruit  in  December, 

CRANBEPJtlES .    The' crop  is  now  estimated  at  1,, 309  „ 000  barrels  compared  with  790,500 
barrels  in  1952  and  the  10-year  average  of  733,170  barrels,  iiarvest 
was  completed  by  November  1  except  for  a  few  bogs  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 

In  i-assrchusettss  the  warm'  dry ' October  weather  was  very  favorable  for  completing 
harvest  of  the  record  large  crop.-    Although  the  harvest  period  was  extended  later 
than  usual,  frost  caused  little  damage,     Quality  of  berries  As  about  average.  The 
New  Jersey  cron  is  above  the  October  1  forecast  despite  son e  loss  from  the  exces- 
sively' dry  weather  in  September  and  October,    Wisconsin  weather  continued  favorable 
during  October  and  a  record  crop  of  290^000  barrels  is  estimated,.    Considerable  loss 
from  spoilage  is  expected  this  season*    Washington  and  Oregon- have  record-large 
crops  of  good  quality  berries,    harvest  is  later  than  usual  but 'will  be  completed 
early  in  November, 

A  In  :0£l)S  ~  WALNUTS  AM  FILBKRTS ;    Almond  harvest  in  California  has  been  completed  and 

a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  delivered.     The  set 
of  the.  crop  this  year  was  very  spotted  as  a  result  of  spring  frosts,    Production  was 
not  as  high  as  anticipated  earlier P     The  crop  is  now  estimated  at  36,100  tons9  down 
3,900  tons  from  a  month  ago.     The  1952    crop  was  369400  tons  while  the  10- year 
average,  is  35s880  tonsc 

The  1953  Walm:t  crop  in  California  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at  61,100  tons, 
23,700  tens  below  a  year  ago  and  9)410  tons  below  average.     The  crop  is  6,500  tons 
below  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago,     The  crop  was  late  throughout  the  season  in 
both  States,     In  California,  harvest  will  extend  into  early  November  in  the  late 
localities  *     The  1953  crop  was  affected  by  late  spring  freezes  and  heat  injury 
during  early  September.     In  Oregon,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop  was  harvested 
on  November  1.     Quality  of  the  crop  is  below  that  of  a  year  ago  when  the  quality  w?s 
the  best  in  many  years* 

Filbert s  in  Washington  and  Oregon  are  placed  at  55240  tens  which  continues  the 
successive  monthly  declines  in  the  prospective  crop  this  season.     The  current  esti- 
mate is  57  Percent  less  than  the  1952  crop  and  37  percent  lees  than  the  10— year  aver-' 
age,.     The  percentage  of  blanks  and  wormy  nuts  is  higher  than  usual,  but  the  percent- 
age of  amall  nuts  is  less  than  in  1953.     Weather  conditions  during  October  favored 
harvest,  but  there  v/ere  still  some  filberts  in  the  orchards  at  the  close  of  the 
month, 

OLIVER  aNS  I1  ICS:    The  olive  cron  in  California  it  verv  light  this  year«     Picking  of 

ripe  olives  for  canning  started  about  mid-October.  The  reported 
condition  is  35  percent  of  normal  which  compares  with  65  a  year  ago  and  54  percent 
for  the  November  10-year  average. 

The  dried  fi^  crop  in  California  was  reduced  as  a  result  Df  the  cool  and  rather 
humid  weather  of  August  and  early  September,     host  of  the  dried  figs  nave  been 
delivered  to  packers^ 


PECANS-;    The  pecan  crop  is  forecast  at  184,963,000  pounds,  up  2  percent  from 

prospects  a  month  earlier.     The  1952  production  was  1 ±7,946, 0C0  pounds 
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and  the  10- year  average  is  126,518,000  pounds,,     Improved  varieties  account  for 
85,181,000  pounds  this  year  v/hile  seedlings  produced  99,781,000  pounds.     These  are 
48  percent  and  45  percent,  respectively,  above  the  10-year  averages. 

All  States  except  Georgia  and  Texas  are  harvesting  crops  larger  than  last  year. 
Georgia's  crop  is  forecast  at  45,500,000  pounds.    Damage  from  diseases  and  insects 
was  higher  than  in  recent  years.     Scab  seriously  injured  most  varieties  except 
Stuart  and  infestation  of  shuck worm  was  heavy  in  all  varieties.     Quality  of  the 
crop  is  below. a  year  ago  with  some  light  fill?d  nuts  reported.     The  Texas  crop  of 
38,540,000  pounds  is  up  slightly  from  a  month  ago.     The  crop  in  the  north  central 
part  is  generally  short  while  prospects  in  most  localities  in  the  South  end  West 
Central  area  vary  from  fair  to  good.    Losses  to  squirrels  and  crows  are  reported 
to  be  heavy.     In  Oklahoma,  the  crop  is  light  in  the  northern  area  but  good  crons 
are  reported  in  the  central  and  southern  districts.     In  Louisiana,  dry  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  harvest.     Huts  are  of  good  quality  and  well  filled.    Harvest  in 
Alabama  is  progressing  satisfactorily.    An  excellent  crop  is  expected  in  Mobile 
and  Baldwin  Counties.    In  Mississippi,  a  good  crop  is  being  harvested  in  all  areas 
of  the  State,    Weather  conditions  during  October  were  excellent  for  harvest.  There 
are  a  few  low  quality  nuts  although  as  a  whole  they  ..ire  well  filled.    In  Eastern 
Arkansas,  a  good  crop  is  being  harvested  while  in  the  other  areas  only  a  fair  pro- 
duction is  indicated, 

POTATOES:     Total  potato  production  in  1953,  now  estimated  at  370,856,000  bushels, 

is  7  percent  larger  than  the  1952  crop  of  347,504,000  bushels  but  10 
percent  smaller  than  the  1943-51  average  of  411,007,000  bushels.     Por  some  States, 
notably  Colorado  and  Idaho,  production  is  now  indicated  to  be  larger  than  expected 
a  month  ago;  but  these  increases  are  more  than  offset  by  decreases  elsewhere,  prin*. 
cipally  in  Maine.     Total  output  is  now  indicated  to  be  about  3,1  million  bushels 
less  than  estimated  a  month  ago3 

With  harvest  nearly  complete,  as  of  ITovember  1,  production  in  the  39  late 
States  is  placed  at  288,370,000  bushels — 3  percent  larger  than  in  1952.  Compared, 
with  last  year,  1953  production  is  4.8  million  bushels  larger  in  the      stern  late 
States,  5.9  million  bushels  iarger  in  the  Central  late  States,  and  3,2  million 
bushels  smaller  in  the  Ye  stern  late  States.     For  the  39  lat^  States  as  a  group,  the 
total  indicated  crop  is  down  approximately  3.1  million  bushels  (l  percent)  from 
estimated  production  as  of  October  1. 

In  New  -^ngLand,  weather  conditions  during  October  were  favorable  for  com- 
pletion of  the  potato  harvest.    Early  in  October,  snow  Interfered  briefly  with 
harvesting  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  but  no  significant  losses  of  tubers  from 
freezing  occurred.     As  digging  in  Maine  advanced,  growers  found  that  rotobeating 
and  other  vine-killing  operations  reduced  yields  mr.ro  t3ian  anticipated  a  month 
ago.     The  Maine  crop  is  now  indicated  to  %e  58,000,00r'  bushels — 11  percent  larger 
than  in  1952.     In  other  parts  of  Hew  England,  indicated  production,  in  general, 
shows  little  change  from  the  October  1  estimates.    In  most  of  the  important  pro- 
ducing areas  of  Hfew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  potato  harvest  progressed  rapidly 
during  October,    Digging  of  commercial  acreage  in  Steuben  County,  Few  York,  was 
complete  by  the  end  of  October  and  was  nearin?  completion  In  other  important 
up-State  areas.    On  Long  Island,  harvest  was  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of 
the  month.     October  diggings  in  Pennsylvania  confirmed  earlier  indications  that 
a  relatively  large  portion  of  the  crop  is  running  heavily  to  small  sizes.  Storage 
quality  is  excellent,  however.     For  the  Eastern  L^-te  States  as  a  group,  indicated 
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production,  at  110C2010CCO  bushels,,  is  do"n  4C6  million  bushels  from  the  estimate 
of  a  month  agoc 

The  indicated  crop  in  Ohio  is  down  moderately  from  the  estimate  of  October  10 
but  in  other  central  late  States,,  estimated  production  is  the  same  as  indicated 
last  months    Harvest  in  these  States  was  about  finished  by  the  end  of  October,, 
Growers  report  good  to  excellent  quality  in  most  areaa0    Production  in  this  group 
of  States  is  placed  at  64e925r000  bushels*— slight.ly  loss  than  indicated  a  month  ago. 

The  Nebraska  crop  is  now  Indicated  to  be  moderately  smaller  than  estimated  last 
month-  but  because  of  increases  elswehere  in  the  West  (Idaho.,  Wyoming?  Colorado t  and 
Utah)  total  production  in  the  western  late  States—new  placed  at  113 0 244 0 000  bushels 
— is  about  108  million  bushels  larger  than  anticipated  on  October  10     In  Nebraska, 
as  harvest  progressed^  mar>y  growers  found  that  potatoes  did  not  size  as  well  as 
expected  earlier..     This  was  especially  true  in  the  Scotts  Bluff  area0     In  Idaho  e 
fall  weather  has  been  exceptionally  good  for  potato  maturity  and  harvest,  and  the 
yield  of  late  potatoes  lias  averaged  better  than  expected  earlier      The  crop  was 
largely  harvested  by  the  end  of  October  though  in  a  few  sections  some  fields 
remained  to  be  dug0     In  Colorado,,  growers  had  expected  ''western  leak"  to  reduce 
yields  in  the  San  Luis  Valley.,  but  as  harvest  advanced,,  damage  from  this  cause  was 
found  to  be  relatively  unimportant  and  yields  turned  out  better  than  indicated  last 
month, 

Production  in  the  V  intermediate  States  (Hew  Jersey ;  Deiavrare.,  Maryland 9 
Virginia,  Kentucky^  Missouri  and  Kansas)  is  estimated  at  16?940P 000  bushels,  ♦ 
compared  with  l43029f000  bushels  produced  in  these  States  in  I952e 

The  1953  potato  crop  in  the  13_early._ Jjtajbes  was  650546a000  bushels,  compared 
with  52,612j000  bushels  last  year.     Indicated  production  in  this  group  of  States  is 
slightly  larger  than  estimated  on  October  1  because  of  higher  yields  for  late 
potatoes  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  than  were  anticipated  earlier0 

SWEETPOTATQE S ;     The  1953  sweetpotato  crop  of  338464.000  bushels  is  18  percent  larger 

than  the  relatively  short  1952  production  of  288292?000  bushels  but 
38  percent  smaller  than  the  1942-51  average  of  54^3313  000  bushels, 

Production  is  smaller  than  indicated  a  month  ago  in  "Louisiana  and  most  other 
important  States  of  the  South  Central  group,     These  declines  ary  just  about  offset 
by  increases  in  New  Jersey  and  the  S  outh  Atlantic  region.-  and  total  outuut  is  indi- 
cated to  be  only  about  I  percent  smaller  than  estimated  last  month, 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Louisiana  crop  still  remained  to  be  harvested  on 
November  1,    Dry  weather  during  October  curtailed  sizing  and  production  is  turning 
out  smaller  than  expected  earlier,    Even  so0  a  Louisiana  crot>  substantially  larger 
than  the  1952  output  is  indicated^     Other  important  States  in  the  South  Central 
region  for  which  estimated  production  is  smaller  than  expected  a  month  ago  include 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Texas „ 

In  all  States  of  the  South  Atlantic  region  except  Georgia  and  Florida,  yields 
are  averaging  better  than  expected  earlier;  and  in  Virginia}  a  record  high  yield  is 
indicated.    Harvest  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  virginia  was  about  90  percent  complete 
by  the  end  of  October^, 
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TOBACCO'/  Total  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at  2.046  million  pounds ;  about  1  per- 
cent above  tbe  forecast  a  month  agoa    An  increase  in  flue-cured  tobacco 
was  only  partially  offset  by  minor  reductions  in  other  types,,    Although  smaller  than 
the  crops  of  the  last  two  years,  total  production  is  still  about  5  percent  above  the  I 
10-year  average© 

Flue-cured'  production,  is  estimated  at  1,251  million  pounds;  about  1  1/2  percent 
above  October  1,  but  £  percent  belcw  the  1952  cropc     The  marketing  season  has  ended 
for  type  13f  about  finished  in  the  type  12  area  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
tpbacco  has  been  sold  in  the  Old  Belt  (type  11  area)c     Yields  are  turning  out  . 
slightly  better  than  growers  r.ad  expected. 

The  November  1  estimate  of  3urley  is  575  million  pounds,  only  slightly  under 
that  of  a  month  ago0     It  is  75  million  pounds  less  than  last  year1 s  crop,  but  still 
46  million  pounds,  or  9  percert,  above  tbe  10-year  averagec    Rainfall  throughout 
much  of  the  area  the  last  week  of  October  helped  bring  tobacco  into  caset  hence 
stripping  and  bulking  were  active  around  November  lc 

The  .Maryland  crop  is  now  indicated  at  38«8  million  pounds,  a  3  ptrcent  increase 
over  the  October  1  estimate,  and  compares  with  39^5  million  pounds  harvested  in 
1952,  '  ; '  \  '  .  ~  . 

Fire-cured  tobacco  production  is  iowr.  1j3  million  pounds  from  the  estimate 
a  month  ago„  due  mainly  to  further  dry  weather  damage  to  size  of  plants  and  poor 
stands  on  late  set  crops,    Firing  was  again  active  on  November  10     Many  growers  nad 
ceased  the  Curing  process  during  the  extremely  dry  weatnc:r  during  September  and 
October0    This  year 1 s  production  forecast  of  51«3  million  pounds  compares  with 
58 -.2  million  pounds  in  1952, 

The  dark  air-cured  crop  is  estimated  at  28*5  million  pounds,  practically  the 
same  as  on  October  lc     It  is  about  16  percexit  below  last  year  and  compares  va*th  the 
1942-51  average  crop  of  37«2  million  pounds0 

The  production  of  cigar  tobaccos  is  placed  at  101c4  million  pounds,  2  million 
pounds  below  last  month's  estimates     Most  of  this  reduction  occurred  in  the  filler 
types0     Filler  production  is  now  expected  to  total  40o6  million  pounds  ccmp&rtd  with 
44,8  million  pounds  in  1952-,     Production  of  binder  typts  is  estimated  at  47o  1  willi°  n 
pounds,  about  1„2  million  pounds  below  last  year's  cropc    The  wrapper  crop  of  ! 
13o7  million  pounds  this  year  compares  with  l4«5  million  pounds  last  year0 

SU3AR  BftETS-g     A  1953  sugar  beet  crop  of  11,557,000  tons  is  indicated  as  of 

November  1  as  digging  has  progressed  sufficiently  in  most  States  t»° 
enable  a  better  appraisal  of  yields*     The  harvest  is  nearly  completed  in.  most.  States 
and  the  weather  has  generally  been  very  favorable  for  this  operation-     Yields  are 
generally  turning  out  about  as  expected  earlier,.     In  Kansas,  however,  curly  top  in- 
festation sharply  reduced  yieldsc 

The  indicated  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is  15„9  tons  per  ecre0 
This  is  0,6  ton    over  last  year's  record  yield  of  15c3  tons  and  compares  with  tho 
10-year  average  yield  of  13  4-     Production  in  1952  was  10,169,000  tons  and 
for  the  1942-51  average  is  10,02?.000  tons© 
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SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED?'   'The  estimated  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and 

seed  at  ?;52E60C0  ton 3  -is  unchanged  from  the 
October  - 1. forecast.     This  is  one  percent  below  last  year  's  production,  nut  20  per- 
cent-above average.      ;  •  •• 

Harvesting '  go  t  •  underway    in  Louisiana  .around  mid -October  under  nearly  ideal 
weather  conditions,     in  the  Florida  Everglades  sections  grinding  started  October  290 

PAS TURES  3    Growth  of  fall  pasture  feed  was  hampered  by  dry  weather  during  much  of 

October  and  on  November  1  condition  averaged  the  lowest  for  the  date  in 
two  decades  as'  the  Nation's,  poorest  pasture  season  since  1939  approached  an.  end,, 
'. _0h_ Kovemb er"  lj  pasture 'condition  was  52  percent  of  normal  —  about  one-third  below 
the  10— year  average  for  the  date  and  4  points  below  last  year r 3  near  record  lq.w. 
Pastures  over  most  of  the  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  e-^st  were  very  short  and 
in'  many  areas  livestock  were  on  full  winter  supplemental  feed,    Open  weather  over 
the  'country ' during  the  month  favored  extensive  grazing  of  aftermath  and  other -avail- 
able  forage0 :  'An; early  harvest  season  made  possible  maximum  aye  of  residues  from 
fall  harvested  crops,  and  in  much  of  the  Corn  Belt,  cattle  generally  had  full  run  cf 
corn  fields  by  November  i„     October  rains  greatly  improved  prospects  for  fall-sown 
grain  pastures  in  the  lower  Great  Plains,  but  outside  the  South  they  came  too  late 
to  help  native  pastures  for  1953  other  than  to  improve  the  paiatabiiity  of  - available 
forageV'  :  *  '       •    ■  .  ..;  • 

For  the  1953  pasture  season  as  a  whole  (April  1  -  November  1'),' pasture  condition 
averaged  ?1  percent  of  normal,   the  lowest  for  any  season  since  1939.,    Pastures  this 

'ye^r't  however,  were  considerably  better  than  in  the  great  drought  years  1934  and. 

,1936,  when  seasonal  average  conditions  were  53  and  59  percent.,  respectively,  Pas- 
ture feed  this  season  was  greatly  reduced  in  bread. areas  of  extended  severe  drought 

■  centering  in  Miss Our ie  Virginia,  and  the  Southwest,  and  to  lesser  extent  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country,,    On  the  other  hand, -pastures  were  in' above  average 
condition  in  most  northern  States  from  Minnesota  westward,  and  the'  season  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  among  the  six  be3t  seasons  in  the  last  third  of  a  century,, 

On  November  1,.  critical  drought  feed  conditions  prevailed  in  a  large  area 
cohering  all  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  extending  eastward  through  the  central 
Appalachian  Mountain  States-     In  the  Forth  Atlantic  and  i*ast  North  Central  regions 
of  the  countryt  pasture  feed  conditions;   though  not  so  extreme,  were  record-low 
for  November  1„    Pastures  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  and  the  Central  Gulf  States 
were  also  at  or  near  record-low  conditions  on  November  10     In  some  of  these  States, 
grass  feed  still  showed  effects  of  summer  drought,  but  October  rains  improve^ 
pasture  prospects., 

In  Kansas,  rains,   though  too.  late  to  help  native  grass,  boosted  wheat  uasture 
prospects,  and  by  November  1  some  rather  good  wheat  pasture  ^as  available  in  some 
central  and  western  counties,,    Oklahoma  and  Texas  pasture  feed  benefited  greatly 
by  October  rains,  and.  good  small  grain  pastures  are  in  prospect  for  November,  Tn 
many  central  and  southern  Pocky  Mountain  areas,  grazing  offered  little,  sustenance 
for  stock  during  October  necessitating  much  supplemental  feeding.    Winter  grazing 
prospects  declined  as  grass  made  little  growth  during  October,,     In  the  Pacific 
Coaot  States,  pastures  have  held  up  very  well  anc  were  furnishing  good  feed  on 
November  1, 
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MILK  PRODUCTION;    Milk  production  on  farms  during  October  totaled  8,779  million 

pounds,  a  new  high  record  for  the  month  and  about  1  percent  above 
a  year  ago.    Favorable  fail  weather  and  liberal  supplemental  feeding  offset  the 
shortage  of  late  pasture  feed  to  hold  production  to  a  lees  than  average  seasonal 
decline.    On  a  per  capita  basis^  October  milk  output  was  equivalent  to  1.77  pounds 
per  person  per  day,  about  the  same  as  last  year  and,  except  for  1951,  the  lowest  fcr 
the  month  in  about  a  quarter  century  of  records.    Cumulative  production  of  milk  in 
the  first  10  months  of  1953  totaled  103  billion  pounds  compared  wAth  99  billion 
pounds  a  year  ago0 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters  on  November  1  averaged 
15.02  pounds,  a  record  for  the  date  exceeding  the  previous  high  set  in  1950  by  nearly 
1  percent*    In  all  regionsc  production  per  cow  was  equal  to  or  higher  than  a  year 
ago ?  with  largest  increases  in  the  South  and  Vest.    Production  per  cow  was  (substan- 
tially above  the  10«year  average  in  all  regions0  with  the  margin  ranging  from  5  per« 
cent  in  the  South  Central  up  to  15  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  regions* 
Of  the  milk  cows  in  crop  reporters'  herdsp  67.4  percent  were  reported  milked  on 
November  lt  slightly  above  a  year  ago  but  otherwise  the  lowest  for  the  date  since 
1946,    Regionally,,  the  percentage  milked  was  below  the  10-year  average  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  South  Central  States;  about  average  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  but  above  average  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Western  regions, 

Amont  the  30  States  for  which  monthly  rnilk  production  estimates  are  currently 
available,  October  farm. milk  production  was  higher  than  a  year  ago  in  24  States, 
about  the  same  in  2,  and  somewhat  lower  in  40     In  nine  States  in  Southerne  Great 
Plains,  and  the  Western  areas 0  milk  production  showed  gains  of  6  perpent  or  more  over 
October  1952.    In  the  Northeastern,,  Great  lake,  and  Corn  Belt  States,  milk  production 
was  mostly  within  1  percent  of  that  in  October  a  year  agoc    Wisconsin,,  with  an 
October  output  of  1,037. million  pounds,,  led  all  States  in  milk  production,  California 
was  second  with  529  million  pounds,  followed  by  Minnesota  with  483  million  and 
Pennsylvania  with  454  million. 


ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  SELECTED  STATES  l/ 


State 

:0ct.  av. ; 

Oct. 

:  Sep-*;. 

I  Oct, 

'  State 

sOct,  av. 

:  Oct. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

: 1942-51  f 

...1952 

„s  ia&3 

:_  1953_  , 

S194&  51 

;  1952_ 

:_1953 

f  1953_ 

m 

11 ion  pounds 

M 

illion  rounds 

N„  J, 

84 

90 

90 

89 

!  N.C. 

124 

136 

149 

141 

Pa. 

419 

455 

457 

454 

i  s.c. 

47 

46 

52 

50 

Ohio 

411 

438 

476 

441 

!  Ky. 

188 

191 

221 

194 

Ind. 

296 

282 

310 

285 

!  Tenn. 

178 

190 

224 

193 

111. 

405 

384 

396 

387 

■  A3  a* 

105 

102 

112 

ixi 

Mich, 

412 

441 

462 

435  • 

!  Miss,, 

105 

107 

126 

114 

Wis, 

961 

1,031 

1,122 

1,037.  : 

Okla, 

163 

126 

144 

136 

Minn. 

494 

480 

483 

483 

Tex. 

286 

247 

266 

253 

Iowa 

460 

432 

448 

432  ; 

Mont, 

49 

37 

42 

39 

Mo, 

323 

324 

342 

323  : 

Idaho 

97 

90 

101 

97 

N.Eak, 

121 

108 

130 

109  J 

Utah 

49 

51 

50 

51 

S.Dak, 

98 

87 

101 

90  : 

Wash, 

140 

130 

140 

138 

Nebrc 

162 

146 

164 

156  : 

Or  eg. 

97 

90 

101 

95 

Kans. 

199 

175 

191 

182  : 

Calif. 

444 

486 

525 

529 

Va. 

154 

166 

180 

173  : 

Other 

W.Va. 

70 

66 

70 

69  J 

_State 

s  lj.414  

1D529  _ 

_1A544, 

_  i  f 

U,  S. 

89555 

8,664 

9,219 

8,779 

,1/ Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 
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POULTRY  AMD  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  4,614  million  eggs  in  October,  a 

record  high  production  for  the  month.    This  is  6  percem 
more  than  in  October  last  year  and  33  percent  above  trie  1942-51  average*  Increases 
from  last  year  were  15  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  6  percent , in  •  the  West  North 
Central,  5  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  South  Central  and  the  West,  and- 
3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,    During  the  first  10  months  of  this  year, 
510892  million  eggs  were  produced,  1  percent  above  last  year  and  ■  7  percent  above  the 
average. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  in  October  war.  13©0  eggs  per  layer  on  hand,  a  new 
high  rate  for  the  month,  compared  with  12.4  last  year  and  the  average  of  9.9-  eggs* 
The  rate  was  at  record  high  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country p     Increases  from  a 
year  ago  were  10  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  9  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
6  percent,  in  the  West  North  Central,  4  percent  in  the  West  and  2  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States*    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  rate 
per 'layer  on. hand  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  was  156  eggs,  compared 
with  154  last  year  and  the  average  of  140  eggs* 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING-  AGE,  PtJLLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE,  POTENTIAL 
LAYERS  AND  EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  NOVEMBER  1 


Year 


1942-51  (Av.) 

1952 

1953 


1942-51  (Av.) 

1952 

1953 


i  North  :  Ec  North;  :/:,  North 
{  Atlantic  8    Central  ?  Central 


South  '  i    South    g  „    <      ..  United 
»*.n     4.  •    .  n    4.     ^  .  Western*   ,.  , 
Atlantic  5  Central  ?  -  States 


HESS  AND  PULLETS  0?  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS ,  NOVEMBER  1 

Thousands 


54,358 
66,761 
67,252 


17,774 

12s905 
l<9706 


72,530  102,098  34-554  69:989  34,215 
72,898  92,923  34s293  60,336  36,619. 
74-843        94,606       35,^78     58.643  36f822 

PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE  OH  FARMS,  NOVEMBER  .1 
Thousands 


25 ; 163 
14,222 
14,243 


43*565 
25,434 
25 -.496 


12,371 
8,453 
8,171 


24,010 

13,497 
13,060 


9,836 
5,667 
6,013 


367=793 
363: 8  35 
367,644 


132,724 
80,198 
80,689 


1942-51  (Av.) 

1952 

1953 


POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  NOVEMBER  11/ 
Thousands 

72,l;l       97t749       145,663       46,924     93.998  44,051 
79,666       87,120       118,362       42,746     73-833  42,306 
80,958       89,036       120,102       43,649     71,703  42,835 
EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS.  NOVEMBER  1 


500,517 
444.033 
448,333 


1942-51  (Av.)  39,4 

1952  47.2 

1953  49.9 


31*5 
41.0 

43.7 


Number 


23.1 
37o0 
40.0 


25,4 

32.9 
36.4 


23, 2 
30.8 

34«5 


35e2 
44.8 
47.7 


29.9 
39.0 
42el 


I /Eons  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullt.ts  not  of  laying  age. 
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The  Nation's  laying  flock  averaged  35^*090, J00  layers  in  October ,  1  percent 
more  than  in  October  last  year  ^nd  also  the  average.    Numbers  of  layers  were  up 
from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  States,  where  they  were  tne  same  and  down  k  percent.  respectively*  In- 
creases from  last  year  were      perc  nt  in  the  South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in  tne  East 
North  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  V/est  Worth  Central  and  bbe  '.vest,     The  seasonal 
increase  in  layers  from  October  1  to  November  1  was  8    percent,  compared  with 
7  percent  last  year  ani  the  average  of  10  percent. 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age) 
on  farms,  November  1  totaled  ^48 4 333*000  —  1  percent  more  than  a  year  ago :  but  10 
percent  below  the  average,,  •  Holdings  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  all  parts  of 
th^.  country  except  the  South  Central,  where  t.nty  were  down  3  percent 0  Increases 
from  last  year  were  2  percent  in  the  Worth  "tiantic,  East  North  Central  and  Soutn 
Atlantic  States  and  1  percent  m  the  West  North  Central  and  the  V/est, 

Pallets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  November  1  totaled  80,689t000  —  1  percent 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  39  percent  below  average.     Holdings  compared  with  a  year 
ago  increased  6  percent  in  the  North  "tiantic  and  the  V/est,  were  the  same  in  the 
North  Central  States,  and  decreased  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States.     On  November  1,  about  82  percent  of  tne  potential  layers  were  in  the  laying 
flock,  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  compared  with  the  average  of  73  percent. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-October  averaged  53  »3  cents  per 

dozen,  compared  v/ith  50.  3  cents  a  year  earlier  market  prices  declined  during  October, 

The  sharpest  declines  occurred  mostly  around  raid-montn  on  mediums  and  during  the 
last  week  of  the  montn  on  lar^e  sizes© 

Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  on  Oct  obi.- r  15  averaged 
23.3  cents  per  pound  live  weight ,  compared  with  24.5  cents  a  year  ago.  Farm 
chickens  averaged  20»0  cents  and  commercial  broilers  27.0  cents,  compared  with 
20,6  and  29*1  cents  in  mid-October  last  year.     Markets  were  steady  on  heavy  type 
hens  and  roasters;  barely  steady  on  light  type  hens  and  broilers  or  fryers,  Offer- 
ings of  young  chickens  were  ample  to  current  needs.     Fancy  quality  heavy  type  hens, 
were  in  snort  supply,  but  average  quality  and  li^ht  type  hi ns  wert  plentiful, 

Turkey  prices  in  raid-October  avura^ed  33.3  cents  per  pound  live   weight,  com- 
pared with  last  year's  price  of  32.9  cent-a,    October  turkey  markets  wert  steady  to. 
firm  on  sm.-'ll  type  turkeys  and  ncavy  hens,  but  barely  steady  to  weak  on  torn  turkeys. 
Prices  at  the  farm  in.  tne  major  producing  areas  advanced  2  to  3  cents  on  sirall  • 
types  during  October.    Prices  were  uncnanged  to  2l-  cei  ts  a  pound  hifhcr  cn  Xo.':vy 
hens  and  mostly  unchanged  on  young  toms. 

The  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  at  mid-October  prices  was  01.72  pe  r  J.00 
pounds,-  compared  with    $ka17  a  year  ago.    -The  egg-feed;  farm  chicken-f e'ed ,  and 
turkey-feed  price  relationships  -were  all  more  favorable  than  a  year  age. 
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Yield  per 

acre  ? 

'Pro duct  ion  •■  _ 

State 

;  Average 

•  1952 

1  Preliminary?,     Average  "% 

1952  ;      5  r*' 

el  i  mi  nary  ' 

_S_  1942-51 

 _  _ 

1  „  19£3  JL  Jl 

942-51  .8 

• 

19$£   , 

Bushels 

— 

.  ^Thousand  '"bushels 

Maine 

37.9 

31,0 

39,0 

484 

434 

546 

N,H. 

43.3 

41 .0 

44.0 

555 

574 

660 

vt« 

42.2 

42.0 

45.0 

2,583 

2t588 

3,150 

Mass. 

43,  8 

46,0 

45,0 

1,691 

1,656 

1,  710 

R,I. 

40.5 

44,0 

45.0 

311 

308 

315 

Conn. 

43.8 

40  ,,0 

46.0 

1,967 

J  ,400 

1,656 

N.Y, 

38,8 

47.0 

45,0 

25  ,,355 

30,315 

29,025- 

1".  J. 

44..3 

52.5 

52,0 

8,244 

10  .  290 

9 , 775 

Pa. 

43,2 

49,0 

41,0 

57 , 459 

66,003 

55,227 

Ohio 

50.0 

53.0 

55.0 

175,230 

189,051 

194,205 

Ind. 

49,9 

50.0 

51,5 

221 , 863 

232'.  300 

244,058 

Ill, 

51.2 

58.0 

54.0 

443,188 

516',  838 

490,806 

Mich. 

36.8 

50,0 

46,0 

61,1??. 

83',  200 

79 j 626 

Wis. 

44,0 

58.0 

58.5 

112,905 

139,954 

143 , 239 

Minn, 

41,.  6 

50 .5 

48  c  5 

224  .  587 

266,690 

274,074 

Iowa 

49.9 

64.0 

53.5- 

530.;  876 

697,792 

589,142 

Mo, 

35.0 

41,0 

31.  "5 

147,132 

173,512 

127,984 

N.  Dak. 

21.8 

19,5 

25.0 

25 , 860 

20,  846 

28,875 

S , Dak . 

26,9 

28,0 

34,5 

101,641 

10  3. '51 6 

136,482 

Nebr, 

29,  6 

37,0 

28 ,0 

225  ,  530 

261 , 960 

204,176 

Kans. 

25.6 

22,0 

21,0 

72t126 

59,840 

50 , 274 

Del, 

31.9 

38.0 

39,0 

4,409 

6,422 

6,513 

Md. 

39.5 

46.0 

47,0 

13,094 

21,712 

21 ,  526 

Va. 

35.6 

33,0 

27,0 

38; 981 

31.  614 

25.083 

W.Va. 

37.5 

41,0 

36,0 

10,947  . 

8C405 

6;875 

N,  C. 

27,4 

25,5 

26,5 

61  .,059 

56,176 

58 , 380 

S.C. 

18.4 

15,0 

19.5 

25,518 

18,945 

23,400. 

5a. 

.  14.0 

12.0 

20.0 

45,263 

37,152 

60,060 

Fla, 

.11,8 

15.5 

16.0 

7,619 

9,874 

9  .  680 

Ky. 

33,7 

28,0 

36.0 

77,943 

58,408 

73.584. 

Tenn. 

28.3 

20.0 

29,0 

63,705 

•  39,840  ' 

:"'  51,417' 

Ala 

17.1 

11,0 

.J32.Q 

-  46,354-  ■  •  ' 

"26,268 

4.8 , 334 

Mi  s  s . 

18.3 

16.0 

21.0 

43,031 

27,536 

32,529 

Ark, 

19.8 

15.0 

17,0 

27,307 

13,935 

12,734 

La. 

17,6 

19,0 

19.5 

17 , 108 

3  2,654 

11.037 

Okla. 

1R  8 

-    •  13*0.- 

13,5 

'  24.  047 

10,101  '.. 

7 .  336 

Texas 

16.8 

13,5 

16.  5  ■  . 

54,256 

41,292 

33!  674 

Mont. 

15.3 

14.0 

23,0 

•  2.932 

'  2.030 

3,  oil 

I  daho 

48,0 

5^,0 

..'  56.0 

1.540 

2.622 

Wyo. 

15.4 

21.0 

20.0 

1,125 

1,071 

1  ;  000 

Colo. 

21.9 

26,5 

29.0  ■ 

14,568  ■ 

13,276 

12,789 

N.Meoc. 

14.6 

14.0 

15,0 

1,873 

1,120 

1.050 

Ariz. 

12.3 

12..  0 

15.0 

330 

420 

510 

Utah 

32.6 

38-0 

39,0 

865 

1,  358 

1,365 

Nev8 

32.3 

42.0 

40.0 

75 

126 

120 

'vv'ashc 

50,3 

59,0 

56.0 

1,007 

1,239 

1 ,  232 

Oreg. 

38,3 

44  ;0 

42,0 

1 ,  213 

1 , 232 

1,050 

Calif. 

32^.9_ 
 35^  2_ 

 3o.O 

 3j5*p 

_  _2J.293  

2,730   

 2,8.08. 

U.S."  _ 

 -:o.6 

 39,4  3 

:036;3i0  3j.S06.j7 35  

-^  JrSQ  J=30 

l/G-rain  equivalent  on  acreage  for  all  -nurooses 
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X  XC7JLCX   Tj  t?r 

acre  ^ 

P 

roduct ion 

State 

-r*  V  t=I  c-  ,V,  t: 

X  *7 

?  Preliminary; 

Average  •> 

1952 

t.  Preliminary 

°> 

1  OA1")  Rl 

:        1953  ! 

1942,-51 

9 

.1953   

Bushels 

Thou 

sand  "bushels 

N.  Y, 

XO  o  X 

17  R 

i  ft  n 

145 

88 

80 

IT.  J. 

1  7 

X  (  .  O 

PTi  ft 

1  ft  5 

269 

410 

363 

Pa. 

i  ft  n 

1  Q  Pi 

X»  9  'J 

15  0 

45C 

361 

300 

Ohio 

pn  p 

pp  n 

?0  5 

20.971 

20,680 

19,782 

Ind. 

pn  ^ 

0%  ft 

20  5 

30 ,'  171 

38,493 

35, 322 

111. 

PP  A 

<f  Tt  c-  U 

P0  5 

78 , 829 

85,128 

74,333 

Mich, 

X  (  .  o 

1  Q  n 

20  0 

1,773 

1,748 

2,260 

Wis. 

IT  /] 
Xo.'i 

1 7  n 

14  5 

523 

816 

725 

Minn  6 

1  R  7 

X«J  .  / 

iq  n 

1  J«U 

20  0 

10,914 

21.945 

27 , 300 

I  o  v/a 

pn  a 

PR  R 

21  5 

OX  • 

3b . 181 

37^587 

33,325 

Mo. 

17  7 

iq  a 

X  .7  •  U 

11  5 

ill  V 

14, 803 

32,756 

21 , 436 

N.Dak. 

11  5 

1  ?  R 

16»  u 

147 

362 

299 

S.Dak, 

I/  7 
X  o 

15  0 

17  0 

X  (   e  W 

434 

1,275 

1,496 

Ne'er  o 

iq  a 

26  0 

ion 

652 

2,288 

1,944 

Kails, 

X  O  •  w 

11  5 

3,310 

7 , 360 

4,008 

Del, 

1  3  P 

17  0 

1  R  R 

558 

986 

1,023 

Md. 

1  4  R 

XOjU 

1  P  R 
xo .  o 

739 

1,350 

1,758 

Va. 

1  ft  1 

17.0 

J-  I  >  w 

14  0 

X"  ■  V-/ 

1 , 791 

2,958 

2,360 

W.  Va. 

x*±  •  o 

15.0 

X  *±  •  v 

19 

15 

14 

H.C. 

13  4 

16, 5 

1  4-  ft 

3,434 

> 

4.785 

3;756 

S.G. 

9  ft 

n  5 

XX  o  *- 

i  7  n 
xo,  u 

353 

1,127 

1,313 

Ga. 

Pi 

O  o  o 

10  5 

ii  ft 

130 

336 

414 

Fla. 

20  0 

pn.  n 

240 

240 

Kyi 

1  ft  ft 

15  5 

19  5 

1,690 

1.767 

1,362 

Term. 

1  fi  7 

P0  0 

1?  5 

X  ^  9  W 

1,904 

3,520 

2,238 

Ala. 

IRA 
X«.'  •  *± 

iq  n 

20  0 

766 

1 , 748 

1,760 

Mi  ss. 

XuJ  .  £i 

1  3  R 

2,986 

6,142 

3„  550 

Ark, 

1  ft  a 

X  O  .  C7 

16  0 

11 . 0 

5,799 

13PS56 

8,063 

La. 

1  A  Pi 

Xrt ,  u 

14,5 

15,5 

46"- 

594 

604 

Okla. 

10.5 

12.0 

207 

861 

829 

U.  S. 

10.  7 

30.7 

17.6 

219.596 

291 ,682 

252,276 

RI C3 

:   Yield  pejr  acre  _Pl°^u£^J:0i}  

State  ;  Average  s    .Q..    :  Preliminaryj    Average      ;  :  Preliminary 

 -_1942-51_:_  _  _  _  1  1953   l_  1942-51  _  1  _  _         _  1  1953  

Pounds  Thousand  bags  !_/ 


Mi  ss. 

2,200 

2,550 

1,055 

1,785 

Ark. 

2,166 

2,075 

2,300 

7,281 

9,420 

11,270 

La. 

1,770 

2,150 

2,050 

10,523 

12,642 

12,423 

Texas 

2,070 

2,475 

2,550 

9,498 

13,662 

14,790 

Calif. 

.  3,021 

3^500 

3j?li0 

7,719 

11+080 

X2^3f,0_ 

U.S. 

2,127 

2,468 

2,439 

35,120 

48 , 660 

52,628 

Ij3ags 

of  100 

rounds, 

-  24  - 
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 SORGHUM  5EAIH 

Yield  jDar,  acre  j[_ 

1952  rPFelimigaryl 
;  _  JL  ;  x953 

Bushels;       •  .  '  "' 

!  26,0 

;  9.0 

■  18.0 
17.0 

.  15,0 
23.6 
!."  .17»0 
:'  .19.0 
:  14.0 
'  16.0 

li.o 

19.0 

8c.O 
;  7,0 
50.0 

 ;  _43J} 

17,0 


State 


Average 
1942-51 


Average 
1942-51 


IncL 
Mo.  • 
S'.Dak, 
TTehr,: 
Kans.. 
N.  C.  i 
S-,  C.  ' 
Ala.  : 
Ark,.  ' 
La. 
Okla.: 
Texas 
Colo.- 
IT.  Mex; 
Arize . 
Calif. 


58,7 
19.5 
12.5 
.  19.1- 
18.^ 
1/26.4 
1/17.6 
1/17.0 
15.9 
16.0 
13.7' 
18.7  • 
14.3 
13.5 
39,0 
38.6 


33.0 
18,0 
14.5 
23.0 
'14.0 
27,0 
16.5 
16.0 
17.0 
19,0 
9.0 
18.0. 
8,0 
7C0 
48  .,0 
42.0 


U.S._:  ll.J  16_.4_ 

l/ Short- time  average o 


.  43 
811 
785 
•  2,156 
28,652 
1/  390 
1/':  80 
1/  444 
204 
27 

10,230 
80  ,'523 
2,745 
^-,036 
2,034 
_4J.249. 
IST^S 


Prp_duciipji_  _ 

1952  I 

Thousand  "bushels 
66 
540 
,203  j 
2^231 
'  '    18; 536 
...  .1.161 
66 
176 
170 

•  .....  ,.,aa, 

'  '■  48  ,  236  ; 
1,120 

903  . 
1,632 

 3^.990  

"  83,316 


Preliminary 
•1953 


52 

288 
378 
2,244 
28 , 800 
1,472 
68 
304 
252 

7,062 
66,500 
; 1,632 
.1,022 

2,000 
_4_.5_15_ 

116,62* 


  TOBACCO 

Yield  uer  acre  ;  '    f  Proclactioii 


State  s 

Average 

!  1952 

• 

5  Preliminary; 

Average  % 

1952  ! 

• 

Preliminary 

1942-51 

S.  1953  _  X 

_1942--51_  i 

 1953 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Mass. 

1,554 

v  1,530 

1,578'^ 

•  "10,  '76  6 

9,178 

10,414 

Conn.      '  . 

1,366  ■ 

■  1 , 432 

1,43.9 

■  .24,455 

' 24,778 

;  24,236 

N.Y, 

1-/345 

1,300 

1,300 

851 

260  . 

130 

Pa. 

1,446 

1,550 

1,373 

50,252 

36,428 

l  33,902 

Ohio  ! 

1,194 

1 , 514 

'  1,335 

24,318 

29,835 

•  24  ,  295 

Ind. 

1,238 

1,417 

1 , 370 

:  12,512 

15,583  ' 

13,565 

Wis,;- 

1,474 

1,450 

1,441.. 

.    31,593  • 

21,;  89  5 

20,459 

Minn. 

1,270 

1,300 

••  '  •  1,300 

644 

390 

390 

Mo. 

1,032 

1,320 

800 

5,325. 

6,600  . 

.         ■  3,630 

Kans. 

1,012 

1,190 

850 

225 

119 

85 

Md. 

•:  '758 

775 

;  825 

34,739 

39 , 525 

38,775 

Va.  ! 

1,159 

1,348 

'.  1,066 

147,317 

135,153 

136,635 

w.:ra. 

1,154 

1,410 

1 , 380 

3,487 

4,653  * 

4,140 

N.C.  • 

1..159 

1,229 

1,209 

790,858 

918,250  ; 

840 , 850 

s.o.  • 

•  1,181 

1 , 510 

•    1 , 400 

138,642 

172,920  . 

170,800 

C-a. 

:  1,071 

1 ,  ]  15 

1,278 

'  101 ,184 

125,035 

••..131,715 

Fla. 

1  1,002 

1,141 

1,115 

22,058 

30,-158  ; 

27,532 

. 1,144 

1,355 

1 , 31 2 

414,763 

'478,195 

428,505 

Term.' 

'  1,215 

1,356 

1 , 231 

123,834 

154,827 

134,927 

A]  a.  [    >  i 

..  -  876 

930 

* :  '1.000 

337 

'  588 

!  .600 

La.  • 

'.  543 

600- 

700 

Z\i  188 

180 

1  140 

5<  Sij;_  _ 

_U158_ 

_  _  -J-a.27  2-1 

_2JL.254^355_ 

_  2,045 ;-875. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

m  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  November.  10.  1953 

..November. .  1 ,  .1953  3?00.  P.M.  QB'.S.IT.)  " 

 _PEA|[UTS_PrCKED  AND  THRESHED 

Production 


State        • s 

Av  era  ge  ; 

1952  I 

Pre],  imi  nary; 

Average 

1952        |  F 

reliminary 

j 

1943-51 

1953 

1942-51  ; 

1953 

Pounds 

Thousand  -pounds 

Va„ 

1 ,  291 

1.  950 

1,600 

195 , 571 

230 , 100 

171, 200 

F.  C, 

1 ,106 

1,550 

l  1 00 

OUrt  ,  UU  J 

Oil , oou 

203,500 

T  snn. 

772 

800 

600 

ij_eoo 

^OTAL  (7a„- 

.  1,167  _ 

_1_L690_ 

_1_,276_ 

KAC  111 

 0\_l OmX  1  f  I 

    o  -^,y.'  y   

 376j_500_ 

S.C. 

"  64.9  " 

790 

800 

1  Q    Q  O  O 

r ,  yuu 

6,400 

Ga, 

736 

800 

980 

rUy ,  loU 

4U4,  BUU 

486,080 

Fla, 

692 

890 

920 

AO  f\ 

50 , 500 

Ala. 

719 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

315,191 

209,000 

212,000 

Hi  ss. 

356 

325 

400 

6^.247 

1,950 

2,400 

TOTAL  (S.E, 

area) 

722 

85G 

975 

1JL]  3j.3S0 

671 , 710 

757,480 

Ark, 

400 

370 

325 

5,670 

1,850 

1,6"25" 

La< 

326 

350 

3,430 

700 

Okla, 

499 

410 

■  850 

114,156 

45,100 

110,500 

Texas 

470 

370 

575 

312,916 

85,100 

174.800 

K . Mex. 

994 

1 . 100 

1 ,  950 

8.  859 

5,500 

6,250 

TOTAL  (3.W, 

area) 

482 

353 

660 

444J)30 

138,250 

293,175 

Ul'ITEL  STATES 

714 

923 

941 

2^062^.522 

1,354,010 

1,427,155" 

State 


 BEAlTSj.  mi  EDIHiE_l_/  

Yield  p. er  acre  .  Product  ion. 


Average 
1942-51 


;  1952 
Pounds 


:  Prel  Imina  ryi  Average 
5       1953        8  1942-51 


1952 


: Preliminary 

S  1953 


Thousand  ba.£*s  2/ 


k'aine 

944 

690 

980 

65 

62 

98 

:'ew  York 

1,031 

1 , 100 

1,100 

1,4-03 

1,650 

1,562 

Michigan 

837 

1J50 

1,100 

4^.352 

3,910 

4,004 

Total 

915 

1^127 

1,098 

5^845 

5 , 522 

5^64 

He  bra  ska 

1,482 

2/000 

1,750 

961 

1,120 

1,172 

Montana. 

1 ,  354 

1,650 

1,700 

283 

99 

136 

I  daho 

1,675 

1 ,  900 

1,850 

2,365 

2 , 242 

2,775 

Wyoming 

1 , 346 

1,520 

1,500 

1,145 

821 

900 

Sfs  Bl  in  'ton 

1  370 

1  750 

1_,  600 

97 

192 

414 

_TohpT_V.'L  _ 

  1, 517   

lj.826 

_         7_52_  _ 

_^c6  ■_ 

4 ,  47  4 

5  J397 

Colorado 

"  6^0  * 

1 ,  200 

930 

2,006 

2^172 

21186 

New  Mexico 

290 

340 

275 

472 

136 

151 

Arizona 

514 

380 

600 

65 

30 

48 

Utah 

493 

700 

600 

46 

28 

54 

Tot-n  Sj.Wg 

551 

1^.02,5 

794 

2^592. 

2,366 

2,459 

Calif ornia; 
Lar^e  (Standard) 
Lima 
Sahy  Lima 
Other 


1,197 
1,096 


1,503 
478 
2.334 


1,464  1,856  1,900 

1,518  1,707  1,700 

  1,  200   1^255  lj  250.  _ 

-Total_Co'.if^   1,328   1^.463  1, 159  4_L57<-  4,315 

United  State  si   1,007   1^.319  lj  246  17^876  16,77  7 

l./lncludes  "beans  ~ro'-rn  for  seed.     2/Bags' of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)  t 


1,292 
527 

2,238 
_4.  057 
17  755^ 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  ^Zf&%J&Lj^S&- 

Movember  1,  1953  3?  00  PiM,  (fBtS^T. ) 
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SUGAR  BESTS 


• 

Yield  t)pr  acre 

• 

Product  ion 

ilV  C  X  citj,  C 

5      ,~r-~      S  Preliminary* 

Average 

•       +  A        J~  J.  ill  XilUA  tf 

} 

n  n  c  7  . 

19oo  ; 

1942-51 

;  1952 

$  1953 

Short  tons 

Thoiisand  short 

tons 

Ohio 

9.8 

XX .  X 

it  n 

xo  >u 

218 

131 

182 

M  i  ch , 

8.  8 

IU .  ( 

11  K 

663 

527 

552 

W  i  s . 

9..  8 

Q  f 
o»  ( 

in 

XV. 

118 

66 

94 

Minn. 

10,0 

y.  o 

384 

529 

551 

IT.  Dak. 

10, 6 

9.4 

XX -U 

195 

241 

330 

S . Eak. 

10o0 

lo.o 

XU  . 

52 

47 

42 

Fefar. 

12  3 

1  F5  n 

15  0 

680 

904 

810 

Ka:is. 

9,  8 

in  fi 
xu .  o 

fi  0 
o  .  v 

60 

50 

30 

Mont . 

11.6 

13.8 

13.5 

749 

515 

567 

Idaho 

15.  2 

13.6 

19.0 

1,122 

1,052 

1,387 

Wyo, 

Ho  9 

13.8 

14,0 

386 

468 

476 

Colo. 

13,6 

17.2 

15.8 

1,887 

1,941 

1,966 

Utah 

14.3 

12.7 

15.5 

503 

260 

403 

Wash. 

20.5 

21.6 

22.5 

308 

456 

675 

Ores. 

18.  5 

22.9 

23.0 

312 

302 

368 

Calif.  1/ 

17.2 

17.7 

19.0 

2,304 

2,636 

3,059 

Other 

States 

11.2 

11.5 

KL8 

85 

44 

65 

U.S.  

-.13. 4  _ 

 15,3  

_  _J5_,<L  _ 

 10,027 

 10,169 

 J1A57_ 

if  Relates 

to  year 

of  harvest. 

SUGARCANE  50E  SUGAR  £:TD  SEED 


Yield  rj~r  acre 

a 

Production 

State  j 

Aversge 

|      1952  ' 

elirdnary? 

Average      j  iS52 

S  Preliminary 

1942-52 

1953  ; 

1942-51  : 

:  1953 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short 

tons 

La. 

18.8 

20.3 

20,0 

5,230  6,073 

6,040 

Pla. 

30.1 

34.9 

33.0 

1,001  1,526 

1,485 

ToSal  IS. 9  22.2  21.7  6,281  7,599  7,525 


u  r:  ; 
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Washington,  D.  C 


as  of 

CROP 

REFORTI N 

G  BOARD 

Up  V  t;4T.  □  c*  7_  _  JLyF 

(vec'oer  1  ,  1953 

Bfp6 "km"."(3." 

e  rr 

 '  

 :>•»>>,  r  



 —  -  -■ 

"c:J:.di~;i 

r, '.i  NfiVenhfc"  1 

 —  



State  i 

Average 

1952  ' 

1353 

I 

1943-51 

 i_  

e  r  c  e  ;i.  L 

—  -   

Maine 

69 

67 

Ny.w  •  H  Earn)  shi  r  6  ' 

'   76  " 

81 

59 

Vermont 

80  "  " 

74 

61 

Mas  3  achu  s  6  i  t  s 

78 

87 

49 

Blio&e  Island 

77 

77 

54 

Connec  bicufc 

72 

76 

45 

Hew  York 

78 

70 

61 

New  Jersey 

1  \j 

67 

35 

Per.nsylvania 

74 

59 

40 

Ohio 

77  • 

59 

43 

Indiana 

78 

66 

43 

I llinois 

83 

59 

45 

Michigan 

76 

64 

62 

Wisconsin 

74 

63 

•  '  50 

Minnesota  ;■ 

73 

63 

66 

1  o  v/a 

85 

65 

48 

Mi  s  sour  i 

78 

36 

15 

North  Dakota 

76 

49 

74 

South  Dakota 

81 

73 

Nebraska 

81 

60 

59 

Kansas 

81 

45 

47 

Delaware 

/  *i     v  ' 

"  '  58  "  • 

54 

Maryland 

75 

66  • 

50 

Vi  rginia 

78 

57 

23 

West  Virginia 

76 

52 

2? 

North  Carolina 

78 

66 

55 

South  Carolina 

71  •• 

57 

55 

G-  e  o  vs.  i  a 

7  3 

59 

ca 

Florida  ■ 

75 

'  75.;.*      ■  ■ 

73 

Kentucky  ••• 

75 

• 

46: 

1           19  •; 

Tennessee 

70 

45; 

33  • 

Alahama 

70 

52 

52 

Mississippi  -  ;  • 

72 

36 

46 

Arkansas 

70 

30 

26 

L oui  siana 

74 

40 

47 

Oklahoma 

72 

23 

62 

Texas 

70 

30 

55 

Montana 

'34 

64 

80 

Idaho 

85 

76 

79 

Wyoming 

84 

73 

67 

C  o"l  or  ado 

79 

62 

62 

New  Mexico 

72 

58 

48 

Arizona 

79 

86 

73 

Utah 

79 

80 

71 

Nevada 

83 

84 

62 

Washington 

79 

58 

83 

Oregon 

81 

60 

69 

Calif  ornia 

rj  l 
I  *± 

79 

74 

U .  S . 

77 

-  30  - 

56 

5  8 

UNITED 

STATES  DEPART 

MENT  OF  AGR 

1  C  U  LT  U  R  E 

Crop  Report 

uurfau  of  agricultural  economics         -Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

November  10,  1953 

November  1,  1953 

3' 00 

P. 

;;.A_s.s.t.)^ 

APPL3S,  COMfkaCIAL  CHOP  l/ 

'  '  ^  _ 

Production 

2/ 

Area  and  State  

.  l..  .  Average          •  • 

i9'6i      ;  " 

"  1952  ~ 

Preliminary 

■  1 

— 

^±953.  ■  ; 

Eastern.  Statess 

Thousand  bushels 

North  Atlantic:  .    .  h 

Maine 

T    1  ^A 

7An 

1 ,  IbJ 

New  Hampshire 

**VJ  -J 

1    PT  A 
X  ,  <5X  O 

47  A 

l.fllO.  . 

Vermont 

7P^ 

1  OPO 

643 

1 ,01o 

Massachusetts 

O  API 

3  1  60 

.    i  po4 

O    O  S3  O  "  ■ 

<j,  boy 

Rhode-  Island 

PAQ 

335 

102 

0"7A 

Connecti cut 

'   '  '■■                1  9^ 

J.  ,  £Vt-  «J 

1,656 

973 

1    AT  A 

New  York 

1  4  690 

17 , 291 

11,395 

1  %  1  OA 
X  «5 , 1  do 

New  Jersey- 

2,529 

3,  318 

1,911 

O  OPA 

Pennsylvania 

6 ,582 

7^626 

4,590 

A  T  AA 

_To  t  a]._No.  rjt  h_A_tl  an  ti c 

30 . 490 

 36^.736  

_22,012  _ 

— 

07  OCA 

South  Atlantic s 

*  ■  • 

Delaware 

449 

316 

186 

P^P 

Maryland 

1,279 

1,127 

^/  1,192 

P4P 

Virginia 

9,262 

9,560 

9 , 577 

6  flOA 

West  Virginia 

;  3,693 

3,780 

3,770 

P   6AA  " 

_  North  Carolina  ' 

1,067 

1  26^ 

2  053 

— 

R7^ 

_Total_South_Atlantic 

15, 792 

16^052 

vr  '-16,778  _ 

— 

1  1  A^^ 

To_taJL  Eastern  jjtates__ 

46 , 282 

52  7S8 

38 , 790 

— 

^P  AQP 

Central  'States: 

■  ■ 

' 

North  Central: 

i. :.  •'- 

Ohio 

3  3P9 

4  400 

■   ?  491 

2,703' 

Indiana  ' 

1  774 

■~  1  069 

1,178" 

Illinois'1 

.7  pnn 

P  1  84 

2,->42  • 

Michigan" 

7  0  7f> 

q  nP6 

8,200  • 

Wisconsin 

H76 

T  ^07 

-        T  P3P 

1 ,008 

Minnesota 

1  R1 
J.  ox 

1  PP 

240 

Iowa 

1  R7 

PAA 

OT  A 

205 

Missouri1 

X  ,  X  i?o 

1  AAA 

■  -  -  COG 

800 

Nebraska 

7Q 

PA 

-  •      -      7  9 

<;  .  .•      •  •       f  C 

,  .65 

Kansas 

AT  Q 
*±X  J 

'  174 

Total  North  Central 

-  t,Oj_UO  r 

1  "X  OAA 
X^J ,  VO** 

17^.115  _ 

South  Central: 

Kentucky  • 

'ZA  O 

T7A 
Or  O 

'  TAP 

•281 

Tennesse  e 

OOO 

•  ■  Oou 

342 

Arkansas 

.  '  P7A 

^,124 

Total  South  Central 

.  ' 1        T  OTA 
X  ,  oil 

1 .  285 

(•-!»    -  958 

~  ■    .  747 

Total  Central  State_s_ 

_                   _   X_£  i  CnJQ     

*"•     OA  'MO 

T  A   O  OP 

- 

_17J(_8_62_- 

Western  State's; 

Montana   

1  C.A 

  40 

■  -  -  100  ' 

54 

Idaho 

1  , 590 

1,610 

•1,65-9 

X ,  o4!-4 

Colorado 

1  777 

...  Bt  -  1,29.2.    .  • 

  1,  320  ■ 

•    -  840 

New  Mexico 

672 

325 

693 

103. 

Utah              ■  •  . 

.  443 

.  '  493 

325 

319 

Washington 

28,633 

19,103 

' 22,730 

25;550 

Oregon 

2,757 

2,  330 

2,700 

2,080 

__  Calif  or  ni.a_  

  8,002   

 7^332  

2,  200  „ 

_  _7^.215_  _ 

Total  Western  States 

43,689 

33^530  '  " 

33,777 

37^505 

Total  .35  States 

109,224 

110. c 50 

9  2,489' 

94^.064 

l/Zstimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  ti.e  total  production  of  apple3  in  the  commercial 
apple  areas  of  each  State.    2/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quanti*" 
ties  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions^ 
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PEAES 


• 

Production  lJ\ 

State 

;  Average 

• 

Preliminary 

• 

1953 

.  ■  — 

'  ..  •  Thousand 

"bushels 

Mass,. 

45 

32 

45 

Conn. 

4P. 
to 

53 

"49 

54 

N  Y 

486 

396 

462 

Pa, 

pfip 

200 

186 

151 

'  200 

162 

145 

Ind 

1  P7 

100 

•  81 

70 

111. 

?77 

Oi  1 

•  204 

152 

226 

i'l  i  ch". 

•  966 

1,036 

1,106 

Mo . 

1  7fl 

J.  r  O 

•  132 

..  120 

.  99 

Kans.  •'•■'»■' 

78 

.'  49 

34 

Va. 

x  r  r 

102 

137 

74 

W  Va 

D  f 

59 

63 

35 

N  C 

AM  « 

""  T7Q 

154 

172 

134 

sic. 

64 

36  . 

59 

Ga .      ' "  ■  - 

241 

221 

225 

ria. 

1  37 

J.KJ  f 

75 

..  110 

87 

'  '  •  •■Of 

.  J:  ■■  56  • 

.  93 

RP 

Tenn. 

130  :• 

.  58 

.    118  _ 

105 

•           J-  -  la* 

Ala. 

211  -•• 

99   "  ' 

117 

XX  1 

Mi  s  8 . 

245  • 

126 

162 

X  U  */ 

Ark.  \ 

143 

94 

56 

102 

La. 

158 

;  70 

110 

110 

Okla. 

135 

104 

40 

129 

Texas 

326 

261 

105 

325 

I  daho 

56 

58 

72 

•  52 

Colo. 

188 

193 

208 

138 

Utah 

160 

198 

276 

84 

Wash, ,  all 

6,906 

5,554 

4,944 

6, 808 

Bartlett 

5,108 

3,970 

3,600 

4,928  . 

Other 

1 ,798 

1,584 

1,344 

1,  880 

Oreg. ,  all 

5,030 

4,997 

' 5,618 

5,970 

Bartlett 

2,009. 

2,147    "  • 

2,230 

2,400 

Other  . 

3,021 

2,850 

3,388 

3,570 

Cnlif .  ,  all 

13,038 

15,001 

16,043 

11,917 

Bartlett 

11,451 

13,001 

14,543 

10,167 

.  Other 

1,588 

2,000 

i ,  500 

1,750 

U.S. 

2/30,396 

30,028 

30,947 

29,135. 

( 

l/Yor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vosted  on  account;  of  economic  conditions, 

2/U.  S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  lTew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  for  1942  and  1943.     Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  dis- 
continued "beginning  with  the  1944  crop. 
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;  Production  1/ 


-   -  ••  State. 

S  AVerare 

0  « 

Xz)D  <d 

I  Preliminary 

■  .  - 

|  1942-51 

o  iyoi 

m 

xcns 

.J      1953  .. 

Do  t cDU 

cn  OAA 

:    o'J  0  r uu 

b J,  «2UU 

OX  t  &J\) 

W .t.  '•'  .  ■ 

1 ,  f OU 

1     "TP  A 

i  a  on 

;  yuu 

Pa       .    }..    '                '   '  ' 

1  r , 4WU 

1  H  /1AA 

1  f  ,  40.0  . 

i  o  aaa 

,XOj  UOU 

ID ,UUU 

unio   •-                ,  • 

lo,ooO 

1  c    ''•a  a 
1 D , oOO 

13, 700 

11 5 400 

ina,   -v                ,  . 

f                    t    c  oa 

•              1 , 6  80 

800; 

1 1 100 

^  JO 

ill*  : 

2 ,  c  :>0 

■;■  2,000- 

1 , 800 

2 ,  200 

Rich . 

31 .,  5  80 

.  .  10,000 

39^600 

44. o00 

I  ova 

2,640. 

2 ,  "DO 

2.000 

2,  300 

Mo »   '  >  ■ 

4,  270  ; 

4,  400 

3,  oOO 

2, 600 

Ivans . 

1  f  730 

1 , 300 

800 

600 

Va. 

■ :              1 , 425 

1,100. 

1,100 

900 

w ,  va». 

1 , 1 20 

900 

900 

600 

3,840 

3 }  200 

2, 700 

2,  000 

o  .  0  .   . .  • 

1,220 

1. 500. 

1 , 200 

1,  200 

p  ^ 

1 , 980  • 

.  i,yQQ 

1;900 

1 , 600 

A  -rlr 

y ,  4.?u 

l'J  r  cUU 

o  Rr,r\  ■ 

a  i  o'j  J 

'•2  AAA 

Ariz^ 

1,240 

.  .  2,50.0. 

2,600 

3.800 

Wash. 

19,580: 

22, 700 

33,100 

36,300 

Oreg. 

1,460 

1 , 500 

1 , 300 

1,300 

Calif. ,  all 

2,695,200 

3,228,066 

3, 976. 000  • 

2,557,000 

Wine-  varieties 

575,300 

. 651,000 

.655,000 

571,000 

Table  varieties 

:  570,700  , 

768e000 

657.000 

524,000 

Pais in  varieties 

'  1,549,200' 

1,809,000 

1,663,000 

1,-53,000 

Raieina  2/ 

259 , 300 

242,000 

390,000 

■i'ot  dried 

513,000 

841,000 

503.000 

U.S.  ,  •■'  3/2,874,200.  3,359,600        3,173,400  2,748.700 

—    —    —    —  . —    —    —    —      —  —  —    —    _______________  —    —    _   _   ...   w  -w 

l/For  some  States  ir.  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un-  : 
harve'sted  on  account  of '"economic  conditions. 

2/ Dried  "basis:     1  ton    of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 

3/TJ, S,  average  includes  estimated,  t>roduction  for.  Kassrchusetts,  jrlhodc  Island, 
Connecticut,  V/isconsin,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama.,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mead ca,  and  Utah  for  1942  and- 1943,. . 
Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning  with  the  1944 
crop,  !  :  '  ':  «.  .    -   ■  ' 
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"•"  •"  ■ 

CHOP 

:  _C  end  it  i  o  n_iJo  vA 

1  1  /  : 

Product! on_  jj  

^Average ! 

1952  | 

1953  : 

average • 

• 

1951  ; 

1952  j 

Indie. 

1 1943*51: 

T  O  A  O    CXI  • 

1953 

ORANGES • 

Percent 

Thousand 

"boxes 



California  all 

76 

76 

66 

46,265 

389410 

45,330 

— - 

Navels  &  miscellaneous 

2/  74 

75 

73 

16,841 

12 0 600 

16e630 

14,400 

Valencias 

78 

77 

62 

29 0 424 

25t810 

23.700 

3/ 

Florida,  all 

71 

72 

73 

55 B 080 

78,600 

720200 

79,000 

Tenvoles 

4/  924 

10700 

le700 

3,  000 

Other  Early  &  midseason  71 

73 

74 

29,231 

42,100 

40,600 

43,000 

Valencias 

70 

70 

71 

25e  U0 

34 e  800 

29.900 

34,000 

Texas ,  all 

63 

.  33 

53 

3B366 

300 

1PC00 

1.300 

Early  &  midseason  2/ 

4/56 

35 

53 

2e125 

200 

700 

9  75 

Valencias 

j/53 

30 

52 

1,241 

100 

300 

325 

Arizona,  all 

73 

68 

78 

ly000 

730 

900 

lr.200 

Navels  &  misc  2/ 

4/70 

63 

79 

510 

350 

400 

600 

Valencias 

4/71 

73 

77 

489 

330 

500 

600 

Louisiana^,  all  2/ 

68 

15 

55 

300 

50 

50 

85 

5  States  5/ 

74 

73 

69 

106,010 

118,090 

119.e  480 

Total  Early  &  midseason  6./  — 

— 

49,747 

57,000 

60,030 

61,060 

Total  Valencias 

— 

56-264 

61„090 

59,400 



TANGERINES : 

-Florida 

67 

71 

4*340 

4C500 

4-900 

5^000 

All  oranges  &  tangerines 

 5_ Stages.  bj_  _ 

-  —  —  — 

110.,  350  _ 

122,590  . 

_  124 , 380 



GRAPEEP.UIT; 

Florida,  all 

63 

64 

72 

2re820 

36-000 

32 r 500 

37*500 

Seedless 

65 

66 

73 

13^90 

176700 

170100 

19,000 

Qi  her 

62 

62 

70 

16&330 

18. 300 

15.400 

13,500 

Texas,  all 

56 

15 

50 

15,342 

200 

400 

1,100 

Arizona,  all 

72 

67 

76 

3r,220 

2,140 

3,000 

3,300 

California,  all 

78 

79 

74 

2,864 

2,160 

2,430 

Desert  Valleys 

80 

80 

82 

1,103 

630 

830 

910 

Other 

76 

78 

69 

1  761 

1,530 

1,600 

3/ 

_.  _4_Sjbate£  5./  

 62  _  _ 

_  46  

-64  _ 

_40,500  . 

.  _ 38. 330 

LEMONS : 

California  5/ 

76 

78 

79 

12 p 722 

12,800 

11,900 

13,000 

LIMES; 

Florida  5/ 

64 

74 

64 

216 

260 

320 

310 

l/Season  begins  with  the  bloom  cf  the  year  shov.-n  r'.n.i  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the  fol- 
lowing year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  October  1  t*-  December  31  of  the 
following  year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  ex- 
cept for  Florida  limesp  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  gone  States  in  cer- 
tain yearg;  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity;  unharvestcd,  and/or  not  util- 
ized on  account  of  economic  conditions*    In  1951  rnd  1952,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
follows  (1,000  boxes  )»     1951 -California  Havel  and  miscellaneous  oranges*  372;  Valencias ;  291; 
Florida  tangerines.^  400$  grapefruit,  seedless,  500j  other  2r500|  lfJ52 — California  l.avel  and  mis- 
cellaneous oranges.,  138;  Valencias,  300;  grapefruit,.  De3crt  Vallcy35  2.     2/lncludcs  small  quan- 
tities of  tangerines,.     3/Fir3t  report  of  production  from  1913  bloom  fcr  California  Valencia 
oranges  and  grapefruix  Tn  "other"  areas  vail  be  issued  in  December,     4/Short-time  averager 
5/lJet  content  of  box  varies»    In  California  and  Arizona  ths  approximaTe  average  for  oranges  is 
77  lbs,  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  6b  lbt  fcr  California  grapefruit  in  other 
areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States  oranges.,  including  tangerines,  90  lb„  and  grapefruit  80  lb,/ 
California  lemens,  79  lb0J  Florida  limes,  80  lb,    6/ln  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and 
Liscellaneous, 
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1953 

3:00  P.M.  STOTj 


PECANS 


State 


Production 


 Impro_ve_d^varietie3  1/  

Average     :      1952    "S  Preliminary 
1942-51    :  :  1953 


 Wild  or_ seedling  pcc/ins  


Average 


1952 


:Preliminary 


_  1942=r4  _:  .   1953 

Thousand  -pounds 


N.  0. 

2,049 

2,340 

2$532 

242 

206 

28.0 

S.  C. 

2e426 

39050. 

3,208 

407 

550 

'600 

Ga. 

26,983 

41e000 

37,765 

4f988 

9,500 

7,735 

Pla, 

3}437 

2„800 

2,971 

1,768 

lt500 

20431 

Ala. 

110007 

llt 700 

17.400 

2,,  508 

2,700 

3,600 

Miss. 

3e881 

2,800 

7,425 

3,729 

3,200 

6,075 

Ark. 

733 

850 

800 

3*326 

2.  050 

4;  000 

Icu 

2,798 

3*200 

4,800 

9 ',017 

10c300 

16,800 

Ok  la. 

1,412 

340 

2,500 

175688 

2C660 

.  25s500 

Texas 

•  3,810 

6,600 

5,780 

24„965 

40,600 

32,760 

n.  s. 

2/  57,547 

74,680 

855131 

£/  68,971 

73s266 

99,781 

Production  _j 

State 

All  Pecans 

:        Average  1942-51  : 

1952 

:     Prfilinipejrx  19  53 

Thousand  nounds 

N.  C. 

2,290 

2,546 

2,812 

s.  c. 

2,834 

3,600 

3,808 

Ga. 

31,971 

50,500 

45,500: 

Pla. 

4,206 

4,300  . 

5,402 

Ala. 

13,516 

14,400  ; 

21 }  ooo;    .  . 

Miss. 

7,610 

6,000 

13,500 

Ark. 

4,059 

2,900 

4,800 

la. 

11,315 

13, 500 

21,600 

Okla. 

19il00 

' 3, 000 

.  28,000 

Texas 

28',  775 

47,200 

38,540 

U.  S.  '  •  2/    126,518  147,946  184,962 


JL/Budded#  grafted,  or  toworked  varieties. 

2/U.  S.  averages  include  estimated  production  for  Illinois  and  Hissouri  for  1942 
and  1943.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  v/ere  discontinued  beginning  v/ith 
the  1944  crop. 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AMD  NUTS 


Production  l]_ 

Crop. and  State. .  .;»-, 

Average  , 

-  \          .."  1952         [  1  | 

Preliminary 

19.42-51 

_  _  Ay±Lt->—  —  —  

Tons     ..*...  . 

ALMONDS : 

California 

35; 880 

36,400 

36, 100 

WALNUTS 

California 

■  r 

DO 3  OuU 

/Of  QUVJ 

RA  ooo 

Oregon 

6,950 

8,200 

5,100 

2  States  ' 

70,510 

'.'  '            •  ■«  83,800 

61-,  100 

FILBERTS:  ■ 

* 

Oregon 

6,200 

-  •  lljOOO- 

~  ..   .  4,500 

Washington 

938 

'.  ■'■  •:.  1^50 

74Q  . 

2  States 

7,138 

12,250 

5,240 

Condition  November  1  (Percent) 

OLIVES: 

California 

54 

65 

35 

1/2ot  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some 

quantities 

unharvested  on 

account  of 

economic 

conditions,, 

CRANBERRIES 

Production  1/ 

State  i 

Average 

1951           J           1952  , 

Preliminary 

1942-51 

:  1953 

Barrels 

Mass. 

603*600 

560,000                    445,000  ' 

710.000 

N.  J. 

•76,300 

76.000  104,000* 

110,000 

Wise. 

156,800 

196,000  190,000* 

290,000 

Wash. .,  

38,030 

57,500  30,000* 

72,000 

Oreg. 

13 , 440 

20,800  21,500 

•  27,000 

5  States 

■  788,170 

910,300                    790,500 ' 

1,209,000 

J./For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some 

quant i  ties 

unharvested  on 

account  of 

economic 

conditions. 

36  - 
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POTATOES  if 


puatto  o 
UxiUU  r  Z 

Yield  ;p_er  acre 

Production 

  AITJJ  % 

Average  ?.- 

t  o  A  o   Rt  j 

i°3«ePi  1. 

1952  ° 

c-j  liiii  nd.j,yj 

p  JO  

Average>  8- 
_  1942-5l_  X  - 

1953 

p,io1  t  m  t  noT*ir 
JTI  0  X  XlJl  X  IlcxX  j 

X  J  00 

jdu  sneis 

Thousand  bu«he] 

Maine 

ob4 

7CA 

ObU 

/inn 

R  O    OA  A 
^  Ci ,  CUU 

•nR  AAA 
O O  r  uuu 

TT  II 

IJ.n  i 

20  o 

orr 
200 

T     T  PO 
1  j  loo 

1  AAA 
1  ^ID 

O  CA 

y  bu 

Vi  ; 
VZr  ■ 

16? 

180 

iyu 

1  j  OUo 

'>7/i 
f  f  TE 

8ob 

i'lass,. 

190 

0/"\  c 

240 

0,U  /b 

i    or">  0 
1 ,  f Uc 

2,016 

223 

34b 

280 

1  j  oU  <i 

•       T     "1  R  0 

" 1 , 232 

ConnT 

•226 

350 

285 

0 , 1.5<d 

0  m  0 

Iff    V          T  T 
Pel.;,    Jj  .  1  c 

on  m 

277 

32b 

320 

lb , boo 

OOR 

l  r  £  t;<rfO 

17, 280 

lv.  i ,  ,  Up— btate 

186 

250 

260. 

1  C    A  OCX 

lb 40  b 

T  7  RAA 
IO , wUU 

13, 260 

ra. 

1  78 

O  o  C 

225 

215 

iy ,  *tbb 

T  A  /1AA 

14t ,  ftUU 

12, 900 

win  va.. 

101 

85 

CO 

0  /i  nc 
y  b 

1     T  OA 

L,iyu 

1     OO  R 

1 .  0  r  O 

y  eastern 

252, 3 

292. 7 

OlU  c  r 

T  00    A  OR 

1 2  r  j,0  20 

TAR  /1Ar< 
1UO  ,  4(J  / 

110j  201 

A1-,  -$  ^ 
unio 

166 

200 

O"!  A 

T  OA 

/I  OAA 
4  ,  bUU 

R  AAA 

ina, 

163 

210 

ooo 

/,    T  AO 

4;  iuy 

O    R  OA 
<d  ,  OciU 

O    D  A 
<d  ,  bbU 

Tit  r 
111  .  - 

93 

80 

QA 

i(^tyi 

<ibU 

Mi  cn„ 

132 

185 

TOR 

loO 

lb  ,uob 

1U  v  OOU 

■  T  A    R  .  CT 

1U  ,„0  ID 

wis. 

131 

215 

2-sO 

Id , ObO 

*l  O   Ail  A 
lo.U^tU 

1  A-  •'9/ A 

Minn* 

loO 

180 

T  OA 
1 

iff  OG.D 

lo ,  ry cJ 

t  0  o4a 

1  id  ,  O'iU 

T  T  OCA 

10 , obU 

"      -"  bAO 

I  owa 

T  T  O        -  ■ 
112 

t  or, 
12D 

QA 

X  j  OOU 

T  ^T 

101 

180 

1  OA 

1  r  W 

i  4  A  AO 

X  "±  ;  U  t:U 

"1  R  70O 
xo. ouu 

O  ,  Jjd.lv  o 

T  A*Z 

lUo 

110 

T  ^A 

1 

p  4.50 

1  P65 

1  RAA 
l_j  OUU 

T  rZC  "7 
10b  .  f 

J.OJ  .  D 

TO-.  Q 

lOJ  c  J 

59  0.^5 

CA   Q  OR 

O  ij  y  ,.^0 

<cuu 

10  1  46 

7  59'5 

000 

O  ,  UUU 

Ko  n  +  ' 

1  CR 

loo 

port 
<cuu 

?  39T 
0  ( 0  *j  j. 

?  572 

P  T  OO 
0  ,  xuu 

T  ri  o  Vi  n 

OR7 

olU 

*±VJ  f  OOU 

4P  7P0 

AP  b  PO 

X  ,  UuU 

1  A^P 

X  ,  *±o 

P,o1  n 
U'JIU- 

OR7 
CDC 

oco 

ox  o 

PO  0  PO 

O*-/  ^  W  0'J 

1  7  CAA 
X 1 | o^u 

T  AC 

1U  U 

loO 

RO 

OVJ 

7R 
(  0 

u  o  ail 

199 

OR  R 

<dOD 

ORA 

<it  3  ox 

w  ,  XOo 

77  R 
0  ,  O  r  O 

Kevc 

216 

OlU 

700 

4Q7 

RP7 

Ri  O 
ol  <; 

Wash. 

310 

at  n 

-1U 

T  A    Ol  A 
XU  ,  olU 

t  A  ARO 
1U | OOU 

1 1  POO 

XX  f  Cv'J 

Or  eg. 

270 

7oa 

11     Ol  A 
1  X  ,  c.1  rt 

1  1     rip  r. 
J.l  ,  OoU 

1  0  1  CA 
lo,  IOU 

Cal  if.  l/ 

338 

ooU 

7AA 
ODU 

T  T     1  C5 

10j_lb7 

1  1;    n  /?  A 

i  0 ,  y  bu 

1  R    T  ^A 

lo^loU 

11  Western 

249 ..  9 

cVo;  0 

TAT  7 
OU  l.O 

110j.6o4 

T  T  C      /1  ''IT 

lib , 421 

117  OAA 

HO  O^'i'i 

29  LATE  STATES 

206,6 

or?  t  n 

OC  R  0 

o^O^OuO 

rioO  (  obo 

OQ  D  70A 

iSCCjO/L) 

I  NTSaMEDIAEE  S  TA.TES  8 

N.J, 

218 

186 

200 

11  ,  225 

4 ;  806 

0,  825 

Del. 

114 

i76 

269 

394 

'862 

1 ,775 

Mde 

125 

122 

I01 

1,703 

781 

87  8 

Va. 

148 

138 

175 

8 , 359 

4,692 

6,300 

Ky. 

92 

82 

ol 

3,125 

1,558 

1 , 539 

Mo. 

111 

90 

40 

2,711 

1,080 

484 

Kans. 

95 

55 

33 

1^404 

220 

139 

7  INTERMED, 

STATES 

148.1 

132,0 

154c  6 

28^922 

14,029 

16.940 

36  LATE  & 

IMHMEDe 

200.2 

258  2 

255.0 

349^252 

294,892 

X5.310 

-  37  - 
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3:00  P.M. (E.S.T.) 


  ■  i  I  >  .  ■    i  i  i  ■ i  i  .  I: 


l           Yield  j^er 

acre  ; 

Production 

AMD 

?  Average 

;'  1952 

• 

; Prel irainarys 

Average 

!  1952  ! 

Preliminary 

STATE 

•  1942-51 

8        1953  ! 

1942-51 

■ 

1953 

EAPLY  STATES', 
N.C, 

Bashe" 

LS 

Thousand  "bushels 

132 

124 

133 

9.513 

5,456 

6,251 

s„  c. 

112 

154 

135 

2,242 

1,848 

1,620 

Ga. 

72 

76 

76 

1,138 

456 

456 

Fla. 

170 

246 

236 

4,695 

7,626 

9,794 

Tenn, 

87 

80 

83 

2.,  379 

1 ..  360 

1,328 

Ala, 

99 

142 

173 

3,907 

4,118 

6,401 

Hiss, 

69 

56 

63 

1,445 

448 

441 

Ark,. 

83- 

65 

43 

2,627 

780 

473 

La„ 

60 

72 

82 

1,847 

763 

1,025 

Okla. 

72 

80 

45 

1:236 

400 

216 

Texas 

98 

120 

109 

4,040 

2,040 

2,398 

Ari  Zo 

286 

370 

404 

1,403 

1 , 517 

2,343 

Calif.  1/ 

387 

430 

400 

24/7  £0 

25. 600 

32.  &0Q 

13  EAHLY 

STATES 

152.7 

205 

8 

6^.755 

52.  612 

65.^546 
370,856 

U.S. 

191.2 

248 

6 

247 , 0 

411^007 

347_,_504 

.l/ Early'  and  late 
S  tat  es» 


cro"os  shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  other 


 SIVEZTP0TAT03S 

Yield  "oer  acre  i 


Prodi  ction 


State  i 

Ay  era  ge 

I  1952  ;Pr 

el  irainarys 

Average  z 

1952 

!  Preliminary 

1942-51 

1953  s 

1942-51  ; 

j  1953 

Bushel  s 

Thousand  bushels 

N.J, 

146 

150 

163 

2,307 

2,100 

2,445 

Ind. 

119 

110 

85 

141 

55 

42 

111, 

93 

90 

60 

225 

99 

66 

Iowa 

.99 

110 

70 

142 

110 

70 

Mo. 

101 

80 

65 

545 

176 

130 

Kans. 

108 

60 

50 

184 

42 

35 

Del. 

130 

125 

160 

135 

75 

64 

Mdc 

152 

155 

175 

1,188 

775 

1,050 

Va. 

120 

130 

150 

2,687 

2,210 

2,650 

N.C. 

107 

ICO 

96 

6,492 

3,900 

4,320 

S.C. 

96 

80 

95 

4,929 

2,080 

2,660 

C-a. 

77 

70 

80 

5,280 

1,680 

2,060 

Fla. 

57 

'  70 

?0 

875 

56C 

840 

Ky. 

86 

80 

70 

1,056 

400 

378 

Tenn. 

97 

95 

75 

2,620 

1,140 

975 

Ala, 

81 

60 

70 

4,406 

1,020 

1,120 

Niss . 

87 

57 

80  • 

4,351 

1,083 

1,440 

Ark- 

80 

60 

55 

1 , 323 

402 

358 

La, 

94 

90 

93 

95418 

7,920 

9,021 

Okla. 

70 

50 

80 

482 

100 

160 

Texas 

82 

45 

80 

4,372 

1 ,  215 

2,150 

Calif. 

108 

115 

120 

1,172 

1^150 

1,200 

U.S. 

33.6 

p6.  8 

95,2 

54,331 

26^292 

33,464 

-  38  - 
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MI L  K^PRODlJ^n) 

— \  1  BV         ->'»t  T    T7"       i^l       ▼ .  ?        T  Tl  T 

HffiDS  KEPTJ3Y  REPORTERS 

State 

Nor ember 

1 

and 

Division 

Avorage 

1951 

-   .  ; 

; 

Pounds 

♦ 

1952 

1953 

Maine 

15o0 

16,9 

16  .5 

17  ,7 

h „ Hc 

15  ,2 

19  v9 

17  5 

18  09 

V.t, 

14e9 

15c  5 

17  „  5 

Mas  s  a 

l?c  5 

19  o  5 

19,1 

Conn-, 

i?05 

19  o  3 

5:9  a  0 

19c4 

N,Y„ 

**  c  *  o 

20  CO 

19.2 

19.3 

t\i  J 

,  "  Of 

•     '  TOR 

PO  7 

20, ,7 

20,^5 

17  i 

5  •         TP  7 

18rS 

18,8 

           -"-.£.  ,j_£~'-_ 



_18o90  

iq  no 

Ohio 

-  ry  *-» 

A  <  o2 

i'8«,3 

x  f  y 

Inc.  , 

16  3 

16  5 

J.JLX  j 

ISO 

1  5  A 

16-0 

16  3 

17  4 

19  I'd 

19. ,3 

19„7 

Wis,  

 14 c7  _ 

15^, 

 ■  

__16 -r  l            _    _  _ 

le'.i 

_  _15,44_ 

 ._  J  1 16^40 

_  _  

i.  (.  ,.  i  O 

  1?_15   

Mi  nn  c 

i302 

14  ,8 

15,.  .5 

14„8 

I  owa 

1402 

15  5 

- 

lb  ,4 

15,  ,5 

Mo 

12  3 

ll'oO 

11.9 

N\.Dak„ 

10*7 

11,.  8  , 

11  c  6 

11,-8 

S.Dak0 

10  ,2 

10  „  7 

10c9 

llc-9 

hett  a 

12  o  4 

13^4 

13,7 

.  14,5 

IP  R 

•    ■  IPS 

13,8 

14  q 

W   W    fori  t 

~\  P 

J  O  i 

13-60 

J.D,,  ( 

If  jD 

17  ,3 

1  ft  p 

Va, 

13-2 

14,6 

15-7  •' 

16,  0 

W„Vac 

12,-.5 

12,7 

1P,,0 

12c2 

'12  e4 

13c5 

13 , 5 

13,7 

S8C„ 

10  0  8 

11  o  6 

10,9 

11.5 

Ga^_ 

9,0 

9,  9 

9,  7 

9^.9 

S.Atl, 

12 . 32 

13  64 

13,  44 

14-  16 

Ky, 

11,  S 

12,7 

11,3 

11,  ,3 

Tenn0 

•  ■  io  :,2 

11,0 

10,7 

10  „  4 

Ala., 
Miss- 
Ark, 
Okla, 

Tex  ,  

&^Cent_2_ 
Mont  o 
Idaho 
Wyo  ; 
Colo  , 
L  tah 
Wash, 
Orego 
Calif c_ 


8,8 

7,0 

7*9 

950 
.  Z ,9  . 
.  8,96" 
14,1 
17,0 
14,,  8 
13,7 


17, 
17, 
15 
18. 


West-.  _  16 


9,1 
7,2 
8  .2 
9,7 
_3^9_ 
„^76 
15  0  3 
18,2 
18,4 
14a2 
18 
19 
17 
19. 
18 


8,5 
607 
7C9 
9C5 
.  S»2  . 

_  £.09. 
1406 
20  p0 
15„6 
15 , 6 

20  rl 

19,5 
15  2 
19,0 


9,0 
6e8 
7,9 
10,3 
_8^.2_ 
_9^42 
15,0 
19,5 
17,1 
15:  8 
20,4 
20,1 
170  5 
19,9 


.17  £6  18^68 

14a70  15  02 


U0So  13.48  14^72  a 

1/Averagea  represent  daily  niilk  production  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows 
(in  milk  or  dry).    Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  com- 
bined returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crcp  reporters 
only.    Averages  for  some  less  important  dairy  States  are  not  shown  separately. 
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0CT0H1R  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State  : 
and  : 
Division! 

Maine 

1T.E. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.  Y. 

H.  J. 

Pju  

I,  Atl._ 
Ohio  ' 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich, 

Wis.  

l«N»0entA 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo . 

".Dale. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans^ 

W.K.CentT 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.V.a. 

::.c. 
s.c. 

Ga. 

Fla.  

S.Atl.~  _ 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Ckla. 

Texas   

S.Cent^  _ 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo . 

Colo. 

N,M  ex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Me  v. 

War.h. 

Creg. 

5'dil._  _ 

Vest. 

U.S. 


Number  of  layers  on; 
hand  durin^Cctcb^r^;, 


Egg b  per        !  ^Pfttj&X 

 10j3_ljy£rs  _  j_Duri_n£  October: 


Jan. -Oct.  incl. 


1952_ 

-1953  _  x 

_1£5-  1 

31953 

t  19! 52  • 

1 

953 

1952_  _! 

_1953  _ 

Thousands 

Numb  >~r 

Millions 

3,766 

3,553 

1,533 

1,578 

c»o 

56 

544 

547 

2,314 

2.306 

1,538 

1,680 

i'C 

39 

352 

OO  J 

854 

646 

1 ,  510 

1,618 

13 

14 

141 

131 

4,?67 

4  ,  863 

1,655 

1,724 

79 

84 

736 

779 

556 

568 

1,699 

1 , 574 

9 

10 

88 

87 

3,836 

4,022 

1,7  24 

1,652 

66 

67 

577 

593 

13,294 

12,325 

1 , 457 

1,407 

194 

173 

1,937 

1 ,  878 

14,565 

15,803 

1,519 

1 ,  547 

221 

2^5 

2,065 

2,  273 

_21 ,800  _ 

_  2ij.7eo_ 

 1^,35  2_ 

_1J.420_ 

 295__ 



30  9  _ 

_  3,026 

 3^,20.6 

65,752 

66^071 

1  ^77 

1  c09~" 

971 

107 

9,467 

9^863 

15 ,868 

1  6  31  ? 

X  ,  O.i.  J. 

208 

PI  Q 

?  309 

2,393 

15,'  310 
17,782 

15 ,923 

1 , 330 

1 !  364 

204 

217 

2.  268 

2|648 

2,328 

18,280 

1 , 228 

11268 

218 

232 

2,619 

8,752 

8,974 

1,252 

1 , 321 

110 

119 

1,326 

1 , 345 

_11,854  _ 

_  12x038, 

1 ..  230 

^265_ 

 152_ 

— 

152  _ 

_  1,765 

 1^.806 

-69,566  _ 

_  71_^527_ 

_  .JU332- 

JU313.. 

892 

— 

939  ^ 

_10,515 

 lOj.421 

19,706  " 

'  19,100 

1,203 

1,252 

237 

239  " 

3,099 

3,129 

23,603 

24, 374 

1 , 311 

1,354 

309 

337 

3,927 

4,010 

14 , 426 

14 , 521 

1 ,110 

1,166 

xOU, 

169 

2,  219 

<5,  100 

3  370 

3  3QO 

1  ruip 

32 

i  j*J 

Rl  8 

C  X  0 

51Q 

6,602 

5 , 539 

1 ,032 

1,032 

69 

71 

1,078 

1 ,057 

9,733 

9,64.1 

1,100 

1.206 

107 

116 

1,505 

1,464 

_10!v  608 

_  10j.625_ 

1JL53 

_1*234_ 

1"4_ 

131 

_  1,608 

 1^25 

88,048  " 

88^490*" 

1^175 

lj.  1 

1 . 035 

T 

,098 

"l3,955 

13^.851 

340 

878 

1,070 

1,094 

2 

10 

120 

1.15 

3 ..  106 

3,262 

1,110 

1 , 163 

34 

39 

445 

454 

6,834 

6,710 

1 .  221 

1  371 

93 

85 

972 

941 

2,813 

2,371 

l|l04 

1 , 175 

31 

34 

413 

414 

8,  213 

8,927 

1  035 

1,159 

95 

103 

1 .120 

1,201 

3,466 

3,717 

905 

1  0^4 

31 

39 

409 

451 

5,714 

5,952 

1,094 

1,172 

57 

70 

728 

762 

2,442  _ 

_>2tX548_ 

lj.104 

1  221 

J7_ 

_4l 

.  322 

 37  2_ 

0*±  .  CDJ 

*i      AC  t) 

x^JU  o  o 

""357 

4.1  h 

-  ,  •  C3 

"4^.710"" 

B  ,L)M 

o  ,  o28 

1,122 

1 ,  lo2 

90 

n  CI 

y  r 

1  ,Ub  J 

1 ,080 

7  , 255 

6tf962 

964 

1,051 

73 

891 

5,326 

5 , 402 

911 

1,079 

45 

£8 

651 

c  r.  c 

5,068 

4,932 

840 

992 

4o 

49 

568 

612 

5,002 

5,252 

993 

961 

40 

50 

635 

2,917 

2,915 

«65 

976 

•  )C 

ov 

28 

347 

•7  T  r~. 

339 

6,840 

6,380 

1,066 

1 , 153 

73 

74 

980 

888 

19,128 

17^,240 

1J.04 

1^:03 

211 

207 

-\563 

2^351 

.59 .593,  _ 

57j.4T.l_ 

lj.017 

_lj.10.8-. 

6''  6 

536 

_  7,701 

7^433 

"  1,-M'O  * 

1,512 

*1,243 

1,306 

T?" 

18 

214 

215 

1,546 

1,624 

1,358 

1,352 

21 

22 

220 

231 

584 

596 

1 ,  224 

1 ,  355 

7 

8 

89 

89 

2,344 

2,340 

1,116 

1  252 

26 

29 

•343 

320 

658 

726 

1,017 

1,119 

7 

8 

100 

100 

473 

488 

1,150 

1,240 

5 

6 

68 

70 

2,275 

2,220 

1,  '42 

1 , 436 

33 

32 

366 

352 

122 

120 

1,302 

1 , 340 

2 

1 

20 

17 

4,012 

3,853 

1,615 

1,618 

65 

62 

647 

630 

2,680 

2,793 

1,494 

1,593 

40 

44 

465 

455 

19 , 227 

19^454 

1  4  B  9 

1^562 

286 

304 

2,981 

3^065 

35^391 

35,725 

1, 

1,4 

510  ' 

5.'74 

5^531 

5,f  4  ' 

351,776 

354,090 

1^243 

lj.303 

4^.371 

4£ 

614 

51 , 499 

51^392 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBE 
WASHINGTON  25 ,  D.  C6 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


BAE-CP-ll/lo/53 
Permit  No.  1001 


